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Meetings of Societies. 


WERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the 
miemy, 10% Beacon Street. Wednesday, December 9. 





PPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
way, December 8, at 8 p. m. at the Mass. Inst. of Technology*® 
waisan, Miomote and Matsushima (Northwestern Japan): 
\ B. Lawrence and Percival Lowell. December 5, Outing 
laxingto Botanic Exhibition at Club Rooms, Decemver 9-12, 
&.m. to 5.30 p. m. 

WETONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, December 8. 


ses from the Archives of the French Consulate in Boston 
Sijalto 1801: M. E. Thiebaud, French Consul. 


bSTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 6 Hamilton Place. 


bsToN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. American House. 
veaday, December 16. 


bston SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History 
ing, Boyiston Street. Wednesday, December 16. 


beTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues- 
i, December 8 Acadia: Dr. John S. Flagg. 


GuxyING HALL LECTURES. 25 Beacon Street. Monday, 
mer 7, at 3 p.m- Restrictions upon individualism: Pres- 
‘Andrews of Brown University. 


G@yERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
LssacnusETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 40 Trenont Street. 
aiay, December 10. 
WSSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Horticultural 
mont street. 


XUSEUM FINE ARTS. Copley Square. Collection of 
ms by Walter Crane. Now on exhibition in Print Rooms. 
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‘iw ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 
arset Street. Wednesday, January 6, 1892. 


Nw ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute 
Tennology. January 19, 1892; The Making of Artificial Rain. 


TO-DAY. 


The Fifty-second Congress meets on Monday under 
conditions differing essentially from those which have 
prevailed for the last two years. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is controlled by an overwhelming majority of 
one of the two great political parties, while the Senate 
and the Executive are held by theother. Itis, therefore, 
impossible that any change ia the policy of the govern- 
ment, as established by the party which held full control 
of the last Congress, can be effected, and it will be fortu- 
nate if important measures of public interest do not fail 
through the antagonism between the two branches. The 
situation is one that has proved, in the past, favorable 
for jobbery through ‘trading’ in matters which are not 
strictly party questions; but the reduced condition of 
the Treasury, if nothing else, must compel economy, and 
it is not unlikely that the session now opening will be 
comparatively uneventful either for good or for evil. 





A curious phenomenon is the rapid decrease of the 
women’s vote in Boston. Only three years agu, 20,252 
women registered, and all but about 800 of them voted. 
There was great excitement that year, and the women 
were induced to avail themselves of the privilege by all 
manner of appeals to their feelings. But the next year 
only 10,589 registered and 10,000 voted; last year the 
number was still further reduced to 7,925; and at the 
coming municipal election there will be less than 6,000 
women who can vote. Opponents of woman suffrage 
undoubtedly see,in this a confirmation of their opiniou 
that women do not care to vote except when excited and 
are, therefore, by so much disqualified from casting an 
intelligent ballot. And if itdoes not mean this, what 
does it mean? 


The greatest, thus far, of the vessels of our new 
nany was launched at Philade!phia on Wednesday and 
named the New York. This vessel is an armored 
cruiser of 8,150 tons displacement, able to make a speed 
of eighteen and a half knots at sea and as high as tweuty 
knots as a test, carrying a powerful battery and enough 
coal to steam 13,000 miles. The distinction of this 
vessel over those of the White Squadron which have been 
exhibited at Boston and elsewhere is its fighting and 
steaming capacity. It combines the best qualities of 
offensive and defensive strength, of speed and of endur- 
ance yet shown in our new navy. There are other 
vessels yet to be produced—the great battle ships for 
coast defence—-but the New York is not only the largest 
war ship but the largest vessel of any description ever 
built in the United States. 


The Appalachian Club is succeeding very well in its 
efforts to raise funds for the care of Virginia Wood in 
the Middlesex Fells, which it is proposed to set apart as 
a public reservation. Members of theclub have them- 
selves contributed $289.50, and altogether $1,200 has beeua 
raised, leaving only $800 to be subscribed to make up 
the necessary sum. The people of the towns in the 
vicinity of the Fells, of Malden in particular, are also 
bestirring themselves in the matter, and there is, 
happily, an excellent prospect of success. In fact, the 
necessity of preserving open spaces near our cities and 
large towns—a necessity which Tut COMMONWEALTH has 
more than once urged—seems to be slowly becoming 
understood throughout the state. And the next and 
still more important step is to act promptly. 





The dream of many years is at last tobe realized in 
compelling the vast forces of the falling water at 
Niagara todo mechanical work. And to this is added 
the further wonder that the power generated at Niagara 
Falls shall do its work at Chicago, nearly 500 miles 
distant, being conveyed there over a wire in the form of 
electricity. This is one of the proposed marvels of the 
World’s Fair. Atleast, the practicability of the scheme 
is admitted, and it remains to be seen whether the 









0 SourH LECTURES. Old South Meeting House. Practical 
ous in History. Saturday December 12, at 1080a.m. Modern 

"ation: Prof. William T. Harris. 

SCIETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology. Thursday 
maber 10 


AL Serewce INSTITUTE. Horticultural Hall. Sunday, 
6, at 8 p. m. 


|engineers and electricians now havingthe matter under 
| consideration will be able to devise a means which shall 
| be commercially available. The first thing to be done 
is to utilize the water power at Niagara. For this pur- 


pose, it is proposed to divert a part of the water of 
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Niagara River above the falls into an underground 
channel, having a descent of 140 feet to its discharge into 
the river below. By ‘the proposed canal, a force of 
125,000 horse power would be developed. There is next 
the question of the transmission of this power to a dis- 
tance. At the electrical exposition in Frankfort, Ger- 
many, the machines are ran by 300 horse-power trans- 
mitted from Lauffen, a distance of 105 miles; and the 
increase to the distance from Niagara Falls to Chicago 
is held to be only a question of electrical engineering. 


Postmaster-General Wanamaker, in his annual report, 
tells what has been done under the lottery law in the 
exclusion from the mails of letters and other matter 
connected with that business. He says that all lottery 
matter has been practically driven from the mails, and 
that the business of these companies is now done main- 
ly by express. Butitis suspected that Mr. Wanamaker 
claims too great success. His report contains complaint 
that foreign lottery companies use our mails freely for 
sending circulars and letters in sealed envelopes which 
the post-office authorities may not open: and this is in 
effect a confession that the exclusion is not by any 
means absolute. There is no doubt, however, that the 
operation of the law is to some extent beneficial in ob? 
structing the lottery business; and, as the powers of the 
federal government are limited in this matter so long as 
lotteries exist by state charters, this is perhaps all that 
could be expected. 

Mr. George H. Wilson, musical critic of Tur Com- 
MONWEALTH, has accepted the position of Secretary of 
the Music Committee of the World’s Fair. No better 
selection could be made. Mr. Wilsouv possesses not only 
an exceptional knowledge of music and musicians, as our 
readers are well aware, but the energy and the good judg- 
ment which are especially necessary for |the performance 
of the duties of a position so important in the plan of 
the great exhibition. It is gratifying to learn that it 
will not be necessary for Mr. Wilson to sever his con- 
nection with the publications here in Boston which have 
made him so well and widely known in the world of 
music. 


It is not impossible that the troublesome and some- 
times fatal malady which we call ‘the grip’ is already 
on its way to this country for another visit. Reports 
from Russia and Germany during the past fortnight 
make mention of an epidemic of influenza in those coun- 
tries, and itis remembered that this was the starting 
point of ‘the grip’ two years ago. It began a little 
earlier—in October—in Russia, travelled into Germany 
and France in November, crossed the ocean, reached 
us here a month later and remained with us all winter. 
Its progress was made over very nearly the same route 
taken by the cholera and at about the same rate of speed. 
It remains to be seen whether the trip is to be repeated. 
For one thing ‘the grip’ is to be dreaded more than the 
cholera—it stops for no quarantines. 





The troubles in the Tennessee coal-mining district 
have taken on a new form during the past week. As will 
be remembered, the original outbreak was directed 
against the employment of convict labor in the mines, 
and several hundred of the convicts were set at liberty and 
the stockades burned. The rebellious miners have so far 
succeeded in preventing the return of the convicts to the 
mines; but, not satisfied with this, they have now risen 
against the employment of negroes. The white miners 
armed themselves and drove out the negroes with violence. 
Thus, the situation develops intothe mob rule of a State 
and the terrorizing not only of an important industry but 
of the state authorities, who seem to be powerless. It is 
an anomaly in this country. 





It has become evident that there is a real insurrection 
in China, and that the disturbances which have been 
going on for several months are not mere sporadic out- 
breaks of religious fanaticism bred of dislike of foreign 
missionaries. It is apparently a conflict of races, but of 
races which are included in the Chinese population; and 
its purpose seems to be definitely the overturning of the 
dynasty which has ruled China for two and a half cen- 
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OUR ABBANDONED FARMS. 


Very atiractive and also very suggestive 
scriptive catalogue of abandoned or partially abandoned | 
farms in this state which is issued by the Board of | 
Agriculture. If the reader has in him any love of rural 
life, he will turn the pages of this woiume—for such it 
may be called—with constant fascination. Here are 
forth, in short but significant phrases, the broad acres 
of grass land, tbe pastures, the woodlands, the sugar 
bush and apple orchards, the uplands and the meadows, 
the farmhouses, barns, fences and stone walls, the trout 
brooks and the mill privileges, abandoned by their former 
occupants and cultivators and ready 


is the de- 


set 


for new owners. 


These are scattered all over the state. From Nan-| 
tucket to Berkshire there is not a county in Massachu- 
setts—with the exception of Suffolk, which is Boston— | 


that does not offer a deserted homestead almost for the 
asking. Thedescription is gwiwem im curt and formal | 
senteuces, presenting only the bare facts as to theamount 
of land, the buildings, the conditions resources of 
the property and its location in to railroads and 
post-oflices. But it requires little imagination to fill in 
these skeleton sketches with the details which give them 
beauty. 

The completion of this work fally realizes the expec- 
tations of its value and imterest which have been 
mentioned inthese columns Guring its progress. It was 
undertaken by the Board of Agrictelture in accordance 
with the provisions of an act of the last Legislature au- 
thorizing the cotlection of *‘all mecessary information in 
regard to the opportunities for Qeveloping the agricultu- 
ral resources of the Commonwealth through the repopu- 
lating of abandoned or partially abandoned farms.” The 
Board has made the inquiry as thorough as possible with 
the resources at its command. It has relied upon infor- 
mation voluntarily given upon application by circular 
letters; aud while its catalogue is therefore incomplete 
in comparison with an enumeration which might be 
made by searching examination by agents employed for 
that work, itis sufficient for the purpose. 

From the report of the imwestigation which ac- 
companies the catalogue, it appears that 906 abandoned 
farms have been reported. Tne Gescription of an ‘aban- 
doned farm,’ as givenin the circular asking information, 
is ‘‘a farm which is not occupied for purposes of cultiva- 
tion or 2s a summer house and is for sale at a low price.” 
Furtherthan this, the Board explained to from 
whom it sought information : **it will of course be of 
little use to call attention to farms that have been so long 
abandoned that the buildings Ihawe disappeared and the 
land mostly grownup to brush and wood; but sizable 
tracts of land suitabie for purposes of cultivation or for 
grazing, though without buildings, should be considered. 
It will also be of little nse to call attentionto farms that 
are noton the market for what would called a low 
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price in proportion to their productive capacity.” 

This catalogue, therefore, may be taken to represent 
the best of this class of property. Indeed, the report of 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, made about a year ago, 
puts the number of abandoned farms in Massachusetts 
at a much higher figure, namely, 1461. It is not impossi- 
ble, however, that there has been an actual decrease in 
the number within the year. The report of the Board 
says: ‘‘From the experience Of this office inthe effort to 
obtain descriptions of the so-calted abandoned or' partially 
abandoned farms for publicatiom in the catalogue, it 
would appear either that the condition of the farming 
property is much better than has frequently been repre- 
sented, or that the owners Go not take interest enough in 
this effort to render their individual assistance. It would 
also appear, from the num»er of such farms reported 
sold and from the number reporting thatthey do not 
desire to sell, that such property either increasing in 
value or an increase is expected im the near future.” 

The effect of the publication of this report and 
catalogue must be toincrease further the value of this 
class of property by informing possible purchasers of 
its location andits price an@ thus stimuiating its 
Already requests for the catalogue have been received 
from the Pacific coast, from Florida and Alabama, from 
Canada andeven from London, England, to say nothing 
of large numbers of applications from New York, New 
England and the Middle States. It is a step toward the 


is 


expect to make them again remunerative by agriculture. 
As the facilities for transportation tothe large cities 
increase, it is possible that the area in which market 
gardening can be made profitable will be extended to 
include some of these properties; and farming in Massa- 
chusetts is rapidly taking this form and that of the 
dairy. The competition of the greater flelds of the 
West has caused a notable decrease in the old-fashioned 
farming in this section, and it can never regain its 
former condition. But for a population of summer 
residents the abandoned farms of Massachusetts offer 
the best locations in this country. 
FrEepDeERICcK E. GoopRricu. 


HOODLUMS. 

The public has been much indebted tothe Traveller, 
since its reérganization, for the attention which it has 
steadily devoted to the hoodlam class, which has grown 
to such dangerous proportions in Boston. The Trav- 
eller’s method of rousing public attention may irritate 
some of the people who have responsibility in the mat- 
ter. But there is responsibility somewhere, and it 
seems quite desirable that this shall known. The 
bell ought to be rung loud enough to call the firemen to 
the fire. 

About a fortnight ago, the directors of a littie free 
reading room in Brookline thought it advisable to give 
an evening entertainmeut to the boys and young men 
who are their constituency. They engaged the services 
of competent musicians for this entertainment, which 
was to take the form of a concert. When the evening 
arrived, their little hall was invaded by a body of barba- 
rians who behaved as Sioux Indians would not beliave or 
as newly emaucipated slaves would not behave — cer- 
tainly as Bedouin Arabs would not behave. They made 
such a row that they broke up the entertainment, and it 
was necessary that the room should be closed. Now 
here is an outrage of a kind which, as matters go, we 
are invited to accept as if there were some law of mod- 
ern civilization by which there shall exist, in every 
central ganglion of the circulation of Boston, a group 
of boys, meeting every evening with no object but to 
make to insult wayfarers 
in whatever way they can and, in general, to defy decen- 
cy and order. 

The existence of this community, which one might 
almost call an organized community, compels everybody 
who has fruit trees within ten miles of Boston to cut 
his trees down in order to escape the penalty of constant 
invasion by thieves. But that is only a detailed illustra- 
tion of a steady nuisance.. There are streets through 
which a respectable man cannot walk without being tn- 
sulted as soon es he has passed a group of the boy 
loafers who stand there. And, as the Brookline exper- 
ience shows, there are neighborhoods in which it is 
impossible to call together for the most innocent purpose 
a meeting of any sort without some such disorder as I 
bave described. 

The outrageous attack made in South Boston on two 
or three of the young women of the Salvation Army 
was made simply because they were dressed in a different 
dress from that of the people around them. They were 
engaged in an errand of mercy that would have at- 
tracted sympathy even from Bedouins or from Apaches. 
But the young gentry of South Boston did not approve 
of them, and it was fortunate that the poor girls were 
rescued from such tyranny with their lives. 


be 


themselves disagreeable, 


Taman old-fashioned ecclesiastic andI should sup- 
pose that the clergy of the churches to which these 
young blackguards belong would feel that they had some 
duty inthe premises. If I knew that forty boys whom 
I had baptized and for whose religious education I was 
in any sort respovsible were behaving in that way, I 
should ask myself some questions as to the method 
which the Congregational Church of Massachusetts is 
using for the education of such persons. But I find I 
am old-fashioned in this view, andI cannot find that any 
one else in my own profession shares this sense of 
responsibility. Setting asice, then, the business of the 
churches to take care of such ‘riff-raff,’ one is obliged 
to say that it would seem asif some stricter regulation 


‘must be taken by the police in such matters. 


sale. | 


An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
It is gratifying to be able to say that Mr. Stewart, who 
has been sosuccessful in establishing evening reading 
rooms for boys in the larger minufacturing towns of 
Massachusetts, is seeking new worlds to conquer and has 
come to Boston. He has won such success in other 
cities that persons of generosity have at once contrib- 


uted the means for the opening of a boys’ reading 


| roomat the South End where, it is to be hoped, some of 


| those who would have been the street blackguards of 


repopulating of our rural Gistricts, from which the drift | 


toward the cities has become so strong and even so 
alarming. 

But itisnot likely that the mew owners and occu- | 
pants of our abandoned farms will be persons who! 


the future may be brought to be the thoughtful, care- 
ful boys of the present and may be trained to something 
better than the life into which their elder brothers have 
drifted. We notice the effort of Mr. Stewart and his 


| friends with steady interest and we shall be glad to re- 


cord the progress of the new schools as they go forward. 
Epwarp E. Hate. 
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THE LESSON OF BRAZIL. 


When, two years ago, by an unexpected and 8Dppar. 
ently peaceful revolution, the old emperor, Dom Pedro 
II. was sent back with due respect and dignity to Ec. 
rope, and Brazi!, under the leadership of Fonseca, 
came at least in name a republic, we in the United 
States, naturally in sympathy with the progress of repub. 
lican institutions and eager to extend our trade and 
broaden our friendly relations with South America, 
quickly accepted the new government, without much 
thought of the people whose will it claimed to execute 
or of the conditions upon which its permanence depena 
The republic soon showed itself, sentimentally and 
practically, much more friendly than the empire toward 
the United States, and we in our turn watched its grad 
ual development with proportionate sympathy and Ap- 
proval. We received the new constitution, adopted Jes, 
than a yearago, with cordial satisfaction; our gover. 
ment made new trade arrangements with the republic 
and Brazil, so far as the average American thought of it 
at all, was held to be on the high road to stable govery. 
ment and substantial prosperity. 

At we get but scanty information of Sout) 
American affairs, and many of the telegrams that com, 
through London are evidently prejudiced. Neverthe. 
less, all summer there have been ugly rumors of the ep. 
barrassment of the Brazilian treasury and of the depre. 
Then, in the early fall, cam, 
reports of bitter factional strife between the Presiden: 
and the Congress and of discontent in the widely scat. 


be. 


ed. 


best, 


ciation of the coinage. 


tered provinces of the republic. Finally, all unexpected. 
ly to most of us, came the news of the coup d¥tat py 
which the republic and made 
himself dictator, of the revolt of the great province 
Rio Grande do Sul, of the growing weakness of Fonseca 
of his resignation and of the apparent restoration of 
the republic under Peixotto. For the moment, there {x 
a pause in the confused affairs of Brazil, and it is per. 
haps possible, despite contradictory and prejudiced re. 
ports, to discover in part the real meaning of all this 
turmoil. 

There is unquestionably in Brazil, as in all the Sout) 
America states,a minority, small in numbers, but influep. 
tial through the education, high standing and integrity of 
its members, that sincerely and unselfishly desires th 
establishment and maintenance of a republic. Wit 
many of the leaders of the army and navy—a potent 
force inthe troubled Spanish-American countries — ar 
apparently in sympathy, but much of this feeling springs 
manifestly from personal 

Nominally in support of a republic, too, is a class that 
has developed in the last generation in all the 
prosperous South American states. It is made 
half-educated, ambitious, intriguing men, of weak princi- 
ples or none at all, who have become suddenly 
in the rapid development of trade and _ indastry 
Wealth has brought political ambition and quenchless 
thirst for public office. Like many of the ‘patriots’ of 
French revolutions, these men are ready to accept any 
office from a portfolio in the cabinet toa clerkship ins 
department. Lacking the very elements of patriotism 
and unselfish interest in the commonweal and by ns- 
ture delighting in intrigue, they stop at nothing to ac- 
complish their ends. To foment constant turmoil is their 
occupation, and they, more than any other men, ar 
responsible for all the disturbance of the last two years 
in South America. Celman and his followers in the Ar 
gentine, Balmaceda and his party in Chile, Fonseca and 
his supporters in Brazil, are all alike types of this 
class. 

But all these elements taken together make up but 
twenty per cent. of the inhabitants of Brazil. The 
other eighty per cent., crowded in the cities and large 
towns or scattered over the vast territory of the repud- 
iic, are an illiterate and dangerous proletariate, utter! 
unaccustomed tothe duties and restraints of self-gov- 
ernment, fickle, easily swayed and loving  perpetus 
turmoil, partly ‘for the fun of the thing,’ partly in the 
hope of some gain—they know not what. 

On such a foundation the republic of Brazil wai 
established, andit indeed required the patient, skilfa 
unse‘fish efforts of wise and patriotic leaders to give 
permanence. Ina way, Fonseca had the interests of bi 
country at heart, but he was trained in the army; there 
he gained his influence and there he was accustomed t 
unquestioned authority. Personally ambitious, litte 
used to the checks and balances of constitutional gor- 
ernment, with intriguing and disaffected men all arouné 
) him, with the very elements of a stable administratiot 
| almost to create, with financial embarrasments pressiag 
| daily harder, he was soon at variance with a Congres 
| having as little sense of its responsibilitiesand made up © 

petty and jealous factions. It is easy to understan¢ 
how a coup d état seemed to him, a man in whom privat 
| ambition and zeal for the public warfare are curious!! 
| mixed, the only outcome of the contest. 

Yet it was precisely this step that gave the desire 
|opportunity to his opponents of every color. Sincer 
republicans, intriguing politicians, the hostile clergy: 
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that this condition of her development is to be main- 
tained and an ‘experiment’ mace to discover whether or 
not her miod will develop an instinctive knowledge or an 
idea of the mysteries of the Deitv and the spiritual life. 

Mr. Anagnos, the Director of the Perkins Lustitution 
for tha Blind, Genies the purpose of suppressing any 
knowledge of religion or of trying to prevent inquiries in 
that direction by the child. He is quoted as saying: 
“The fact is that, so far from wishing to hamper her in 
any way, I leave her free to her own mental avd relig- 


supporters of the old monarchy, all alike asserted them- 

} The army and navy were lukewarm, if not dis- 
affected, and Fonseca must have seen that he had no 
reliable force with which to maintain himself. He resigned 
nerforce, and with the succession of Peixotto, the vice- 
president—partly it would appear the choice of 
Fonseca but more by the will of the army and navy— 
some semblance of constitutional authority is restored. 
But this new administration is manifestly unstable, and 
the difficulties which it must meet might well overthrow, 
as South American 


+ 
nen) 
pent. 


seivea. 


by 


republics go, a stronger govern-|ious development and simply wish to avoid trying to 
bias her conviction in any way, so that, like other young 
there is rightly little confidence in the new | people at the present day, she may be allowed to gradu- 
efforts. At | ally reach the doctrines and beliefs that her own con- 
yme, it must thwart the intrigues of the clergy, patur- | science aud growing kuowledge may naturally attain.” 

This, however, has opened wide the door of specula- 
| tion as to what such a treatment will bring forth; and it 


jis stoutly held by some that there is a consciousness of 


(broad, 
ime and scanty moral support for its 


ally bitterly hostiletoa republic, revengeful for privileges 
already lost and fearfui, under a liberal policy, of future 
yrivation. t must check the patient scheming of the 


partisans of the old monarchy, encouraged by Euro- | & Sapreme Being in every human mind which will sooner 
pean support and hopeful of possible gain in every | OF later make itself manifest in the case of this child. 
umult. It must correct an extravagant and ruinous | It is heid that this consciousness is of the nature of an 
financial policy, one more phase of the speculative | instinct, and that it will be found to exist even in a mind 
mania that has now nearly run its course in South | 80 closely shut in from contact with those objects in the 
America, which has depreciated its coiuage and impaired world about us which give us ideas and from which we 
ts credit And, above all, it must overcome provincial | draw our beliefs as to things which we cannot see. 


alousies and, very slowly, educate the Brazilian people | It is true enough that, as far as we may descend in 

to the worth, the duties, the restraints of self-govern- | the scale of humanity, we have never got so low as to 
ent. | find men without ideas of something supernatural. It 
fhe present revolt of Rio Grande do Sul has taught | may be only the forces of nature itself which they per- 


is something of the great extent of Brazil and the sonify, like Pope's Indian— 


Sul is a 


wide 


separation of its provinces. Rio Grande do — whose untutor’d mind 


Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 


belief 


reat state, as large as New 


New England, 


York, Pennsylvania and ail | 


with a population of 700,000 people, grow- | or it may be yet lower in the in mystical powers 


, in wealth from increasing commerce and industrial | inherent in inanimate objects, fetiches and charms, which 
development at home, and yet so remote from the capi- | are not even seemingly intelligent. But we have never 
; : } + ae 
tal that the government at Rio Janeiro can communicate | yet reached the point where we could say that this is an 
' 


with it only by sea. } instinct and not an idea. 
allied by commercial and sentimental ties to the more | 
southern states of Uruguay and the Argentine, peopled 


by a mixed race little akin to the inhabitants of 


Long enjoying a sort of autonomy, 
Indeed, the conception of a Supreme Power or influ- 
ence beyond and above ourselves is essentially an idea— 


northern | a deduction which the mind makes from whatit finds in 


iud central Brazil, with widely different industries, with |the- material world about it—and not a fundamental 
ittle loyalty to any Brazilian government, much less to /instinct. And no mind which has the ability to think 
the republic that was practically forced upon it, Rio | can exclude the influences which affect its thoughts. 


Grande do Sul is ambitious of independence, and to bring The loss of two of the senses only partially closes the 
the province back even to quasi submission to the repub- j}avenues of sensation; and if it were possible to close 


them all entirely and so preserve the from the 
| intrusion of modifying ideas, we could never know what 





ic, weakened continually at its capital by factious intrigue, instincts 


s the most difficult task immediately before the Peixotto 
vernment. happened in a mind so hermetically sealed. 
Col. the ct 


irrevereuce but very pertinently, when he says 


Even in that part of Brazil most Ingersoll puts ise with characteristic 


offee-growing district of Sao Paulo, the adjacent 
the 


‘“*To men 


familiar to us, the | 
city of Rio Janeiro, where present administration is | of the lowest degree of education an impulse which leads 


parently strongest, and the towns of the coast, there | them to trust in a Superior Being is most natural. They 
. only less flerce local and provincial jealousies. Bahia, | see and hear things and are afraid, and their ignorance 
Pernambuco and Maranham regard the capital and each | leads them to try and get ‘solid’ with the fellow who's 


r with bitter envy. making thunder and lightning. But as they advance and 
reach a higher plane of knowledge they begin to think 


and want to have things explained to them and then the 


’ 


Yet, after all, the underlying problem of government 
in Brazil and, indeed, in all the South American countries 


TON COMMONWEALTH. = ipk.. 


is the moral education of the so-called upper classes and 
the elementary education in the simplest virtues and res- 
the 
For the efficiency and integrity of a self-govern- 


sponsibilities of citizenship of the great mass of 


people. 


ig state, better forty years of oppression and arbitrary 


‘> 


power such as Italy endured before 1861 under t he Aus- 
trians and the Bourbons than the careless, kindly, 


laissez-faire government of Dom Pedro or the incessant 
facti nal turmoil of other South American countries. W hat- 
ever may be the shifting form of the actual administra- 
Brazil, it is only by the of civic | 
education, a work in which time, patience and unceasing | 








tion in extension 


effort are the most important elements, that it and all | 
South Americacan secure liberal and stable institutions. 

H. T. PARKER. 

INSTINCT AND IDEA. | 


Some publicity has been given the case of a little 


virl, blind and deaf, now under instruction at the | 
Kindergarten forthe Blind. This girl is the daughter 


of Osear Rubin, a Swede, a sheep-raiser in a small 
W hen fifteen 


she lost the senses of sight and hearing. 


way 
months | 
Less than 
two years ago, Boston and placed 
under the tuition of Miss Thayer; and now, at the 

f seven anda half years, she hasa vocabulary of 600 
and 
which 
respect to 


on aranche in Texas. an infant 


old, 
she was brought to 
age 
words which she can use understand in the sign 
anguage and twenty words articulate. 
That to communication by | 
language—at least with those who understand the deaf | 


and dumb speech—she is as well equipped as any child | 


she can 


is , in 


sav 


f her age having the full possession of its faculties. 


So much bas been accomplished by the kindly, patient 
and skilful training provided by the Institution for the 
Blind. As in the case of Laura Bridgman, on whom 
Dr. Howe first performed the miracle of liberating an 
imprisoned soul, and in the later cases of Helen Kellar 
and Edith Thomas, the of the method is com- 
plete as far as the process of education has been carried. 

he peculiar feature of interest in this case, however, 


success 


instinct ceases.’ 
In the case of the Rubin child, it would be folly to 


expect a decisive result, ever if the test were made. As 
she grows in years and her mind expands, if it is a 


healthy mind it will reach out to know the reason and the 
relation of things. ‘Who made it?’ isa question which 
every child asks. So will this girl ask it; and even if 
she were not answered, she would form her own ideas by 
reason and not by instinct. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that only by teaching which should deny the super- 
natural could such a belief be excluded from a 
in her mind. ELIZUR 


lodgment 
TRYON. 

A VEGETABLE OCTOPUS. 
A STRANGE DISCOVERY 


IN NICARAGUA. 


English newspapers, especially English weekly news- 
papers, are proverbially conservative, and stories which 
they tell, however curious and improbable, carry some 


weight, unless coming direct from America, by the eminent | 
respectability of their surroundings. Thus, The Spectator, 


most sedate and veracious of weekly journals, describes 
in a recent number—at second hand 


| were, of the botanical world, that surpasses for horror | 
lany plant the imagination of scientific romancer eyer | 
The octopus exists indeed in America, and the 
| discoverer was an Englishman, but this does not shake 


devised. 


The Spectator’s faith. 

An English uaturalist, Dunstan by name, has, 
appears, lately spent two years in a study of the plants 
and animals of Central America. One day, while he 


the swamps that surround the great lake of Nicaragua 
he heard his dog cry out, as if in agony, from a distance. 
Running to the spot whence the animal’s cries came 


Mr. Dunstan found him enveloped ina perfect network 


of what seemed to be a fine, rope-like tissue of roots and 
fibres. The plant or vine seemed composed erftirely of 


bare, interlacing stems, resembling more than anything 


else the branches of the weeping willow denuded of its 


in all fairness be it | 
said—a sort of vegetable octopus, a very devil fish, as it | 


it 


was 
searching f_r botanical and entomological specimens in 


to cut the poor beast free; but it was with the very 
greatest difficulty that he managed to sever the fleshy 
muscular fibres of the plant. When the dog was 
extricated from the colls of the p!ant, Mr. Dunstan saw, 
to his amazement, that the dog’s body was blood- 
stained, while the skin appeared to have been actually 
sucked or puckered in spots, and the animal staggered 
as if from exhaustion. In cutting the vine, tae twigs 
curled like living, sinuous fingers about Mr. Dunstan’s 
hand, and it required no slight force to free the mem- 
ber from their clinging grasp, which left the flesh red and 
blistered. The gum exuding from the vine was of a 
grayish-dark remarkably adhesive, and of a 
disagreeable animal odor, powerful and nauseating to 
inhale. 
The natives, we are told, showed the greatest horror 
of the plant, which they called the ‘devil's snare,’ and 
|they recounted to the naturalist many stories of its 
| death-dealing powers. Mr. Dunstan, on his part, was 
able to discover very little about the nature of the 
plant, to the difficulty of handling it; for the 
grasp can only be shaken off with the loss of skin and 
of flesh. As nearly as he could ascertain, how- 
ever, its power of suction is contained in a number of 
infinitesimal mouths or little suckers, which, ordinarily 
| closed, open for the reception of food. 
is animal, the blood 
refuse then dropped. 


tinge, 


| ; 
| owing 
| 
} 


;even 


If the substance 
off and the or 
A lump of raw meat being thrown 
it, inthe short space of five minutes the blood will be 
thoroughly drunk off and the mass thrown aside. Its 
voracity, he says, is almost beyond belief. 


is drawn carcass 


So much for the sto:y, which we give as The Spec- 
tator tells it. But apparently its reputation for sobrietv 
presses hard upon the journal,and it hastens to strengthen 
If 
Mr. Dunstan were a ‘botanical joker,’ it cleverly says, why 
should be have placed his wonderful plant in Nicaragua, 
in a region soon to be opened by the digging of the 
interoceanle canal to comparatively easy exploration. He 
had better have placed it in thut paradise of travellers’ 
marvels, the upper valley of the Amazon. It urges, too, 
that plant life in the tropics, almost under the equator, is 
especially gross; and finally it clinches its argument by 
affirming that there is no inherent impossibility in the 
idea of a flesh-eating plant. 


this traveller's tale by plausible a priori arguments. 


It is merely a question after all, it says, as to whether 
evolution has or has happened to develop the fly- 
eating plant on a_ sufficiently large to 
what is related of this vampire vine. No who 
that tiny vegetable crab, 
Venus’s fly-trap, gives when the hairs inside its mouth 
are tickled by the human finger can doubt for a moment 
that the development of a plant capable of eating or 
sucking the blood of aman is only a matter of degree. 
Even in England there are plants which act on a small 
scale exactly the part asserted to be played by the vam- 
pire vine—for example, lathrwa squamaria, the toothwort, 
‘‘a pale chlorophyl-less parasite found in British woods.” 
The account of the plant given by G. A. Thomson in 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopwdia’ is as follows: ‘Excepting 
tbe flower-stalk, the stalk is virtually underground; it 
bears suctorial roots and toothlike leaves. The latter are 
hollow and are entered through a narrow aperture by 
many kinds of smallanimals. ‘These seem to be entangled 
in protoplasmic exudations within the leaf-cavity, find 
exit impussible, die, decompose and are absorbed.” 

Even more remarkable is Mr. Thomson's account of 
the carnivorous proclivities of the butterwort. This 
plant secretes ‘‘a copious viscid acid secretion to entrap 
its victims.” ‘his serves as ‘insect but, besides 
retaining the unwary midges, it finaily digests them. 
Drops of rain may fall on the leaves or pebbles may land 
|there, but without noteworthy effect; a +mall insect, 
| however, stimulates a copious flow of the fatal secretion. 
| But there is also movement; for, when an insect is 
| caught, the margin of the leaves slowly curls inward for 
lan hour or two, thus surrounding the booty or shifting 
| it near the centre, in any case exposing it to more glands. 
| After digestion, fhe results and the surplus exudation are 
| absorbed, leaving finally the undigested skin of the insect 
|on the more or less dry leaf-surface.” It will be noticed 
|that this, in miniature, is almost exactly the process 
adopted by the Nicaraguan carnivorous creeper. If the 
species of insect-eating plants were very few in number 
and were very sparsely found, it might be possible to 
regard them as mere lusus nature. ‘There are, however, 
known to be several hundred dicotyledons which, in 
some way or other, catch and live on animal food. From 
such a basis the evolution of a giant and man-eating 
dicotyledon is within the bounds of possibility. 

Whatever may be the weight of these arguments—and 
we leave the reader to determine their worth-—if the plant 
really does exist, we ought surely to have an ‘octopus’ 
speedily in the greenhouses of the botanical garden at 
Cambridge and, perhaps, a little laterin the the flower 
- shows of our Holticultural Society. Indeed, if fortune 
favors, the Peabody Museum expedition that lately set 
out for Honduras may happen upon the plant in the ruins 


not 
scale do 
one has 


seen the ugly snap which 


lime’; 








’ 


| 








as it has been brought before the public, is the fact that | foliage ;butthe stems were of a dark, nearly black, hue and 

generally | were covered with a thick, viscid gum that exuded from 

is added I the pores. Drawing his knife, Mr. Dunstan attempted 
\ | 


is 


10 religious instruction, as that phrase 
understood, has been given the child; and it 


of ancient Copan and send specimens home torthwith to 
gratify our curiosity and soothe The Spectator’s troubled 
conscience—uniess, perchance, the botanists of Kew 
outstrip our own Harvard. 
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THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 





8. C. CHANDLER BEFORE THE BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


At the last meeting of the Boston Scientific Society 
on November 24, Mr. S. C. Chandler of the Harvard 
Observatory at Cambridge described certain discoveries 
that he has made within a few years as to the rotation of 
the earth and variations in latitude. Mr. Chandler’s state- 
ments are of much interest and importance to laymen as 
well as to scientists, and, as we announced last week, we 
are able, through the kindness of Mr. P. 8S. Yendell, to 
print a very full abstract of the paper. 

Mr. Chandler announced his subject as the discovery 
of a motion of the pole of rotation of the earth about its 
mean place, in a circle having a radius of seven-tenths 
of a second of arc, or about thirty feet, the direction of 
the motion being from west to east, and 
period four hundred and twenty-seven days. 

The pole of the earth has always been the astrono- 
mer’s most important reference point. Sidney Smith 
once declared it to be the height of impudence for a man 


the present 


oarsmen tennis atidasnanoinianaal 


showed how, when the drawings made on the same scale 
were shifted the one above the other, so as to allow for the 
difference in longitude, the times and range of maxima 
and minima coincided very closely and also demonstrated 
that this could only be done upon the supposition that 
the direction of the change was from west to east. 
Observations were also instanced, made during the 
present century at the principal European and Ameri- 
can observatories, as well as at Melbourne, Australia, 
in all of which more or less decided evidence of the 
same change was to be found. Especially remarkable 
was aserics of observations, made at the Naval Obser- 
vatory at Washington with the prime-vertical transit in- 
strument, of the star a Lyra, begun by Prof. Hub- 
bard, one of the most accomplished of modern astron- 
omers, in 1862, for the purpose of determining the 


constants of aberration and nutation and the parallax 


| 
| 


to speak disrespectfully of the equator, and for many | 


years it has been held by astronomers to be nearly as bad | 


to doubt the relative fixity of the pole. 
imagination it is supposed to be absolutely fixed, but in 
reality it has long been known to have two motions: one 


In the popular | 
| the aberration constant were found in 


in a large circle around the pole of the ecliptic, in which it | 


completes a revolution inabout 26,000 years; the other 
a very minute one ina period of nineteen years. Besides 
these, there is the apparent motion caused by 
known as the aberration of light. 

These motions have all to be taken into account in re- | 
ducing—that 1s to say, in getting at the exact meaning | 
of any astronomical observation of position; and their 
values being exactly known, their effect upon a star’s 
apparent position can be very accurately computed. In | 
all such reductions, however, there always remain out- | 
standing certain minute ‘residual quantities,’ as they are) 


what is | 


| continue them during 


| up 


of the star; after Hubbard’s death the observations were 


|}continued by Profs. Newcomb, Hall and Harkness, until 


the beginning of 1887. Prot. Hall describes these as 
the most accurate observations of declination ever made 
at the Naval Observatory. 

Nevertheless, upon reducing the observations, it was 
found that for some unknown cause different values of 
different years 
and a negative parallax of the star. The observations were 
given up, though the original intention had been to 
nineteen years. The reductions 
verified, but the cause of the trouble 
remained undiscovered, and, said Prof. Hall, the results 
must stand as printed, for they would never be explained. 
Mr. Chandler here exhibited drawings from these obser- 
vations, made on the same scale as the others shown, 


were carefully 


;and the correspondence of the observed facts with his 


theory was strikingly apparent. 

Going back through Mr. Chandler took 
the of observations made at the Pul- 
kova and other European observatories, finding the same 


this century, 
various series 


called, not to be accounted for by any of these known |indications more or less distinctly marked in all. He 


motions. These are generally referred to local causes, to 
what is called ‘the personal equation’ and to instrumen- 
tal and accidental errors. 





instanced, in particular, the observations of Dr. Brink- 
ley made in this country, about 1820, in which the obser- 


In a series of good modern | ver considered that he had found parallaxes to many 


observations the quantities so remaining are extremely | Stars; but, upon examination, he was led to think that 
minute, amounting to one or two tenths of a second only, | Some constant error affected the observations, and the 


a distance which may be compared with the apparent | Supposed parallaxes were discarded 


This was not ac- 


thickness of a fine hair at a distance of amile—a quantity | counted for at the time, but its amount and nature cor- 


with which astronomers are very shy of meddling. 


respond with the recent determination, the period being 


For many years the question of a possible variation of | only a few days shorter. 


terrestrial latitudes has been mooted astrono- | 


mers. In the early stages of observational astronomy | 


among 


Mr. Chandler then took up Bradley’s observations in 


1723 and the succeeding years, undertaken for the pur- 


such a change was generally believed in and was supposed | pose of detecting stellar parallax and resulting in his 


to be of appreciable dimensions, and it was also a matter | famous discovery of the aberration of light. 
But | sion of these still 


of question whether it were secular or periodic. 


A discus- 


further Chandler's 


supported Mr. 


with the progress of improvement in the construction of | discovery, and he was outspoken in his praise of Brad- 
instruments and in the methods of reduction, the amount |ley’s observations, saying that to turn from these to 


grew less and less and finally contracted itself within | 
the bounds of what were supposed to be the probable 
errors of observation. Thus, the matter was considered | 


definitely disposed of in the negative. 
There still remained, however, in many series of ob- | 


servations, outstanding errors which seemed incompati- 


many of the recent series of observations seemed like 
going back to the work of a less refined era, so great 
was the precision and refinement of Bradley’s work and 
so simple and accurate were his instrumental means. 

He described Bradley’s instrument, the zenith sector, 
showing how its large dimensions and simple construc- 


ble with the advance in perfection of instruments and tion, the absence of large graduated circles and the 


observational methods. 


Euler, in the last century, demonstrated that the pole|of much of 


The German mathematician, | direct means of making the measures were in advance 


the modern construction and methods. 


should have a minute motion in a period of 305 days, not | Bradley's instrament was constructed by hanging a long 


a day more or less. Peters, another German astronomer, 
to account for these irregularities, advanced much more | 
recently a theory that the pole had a slight motion with | 
a period of about eight years. The subject was again 
taken up and discussed, but the discrepancies were not) 
satisfactorily accounted for upon either of these theories. 
No satisfactory conclusion could be reached, and the! 
trouble was ascribed to local deflections of the plumb line 
and other causes of local nature. 

About the year 1883, Mr. Chandler began a series of | 
observations at the Cambridge Observatory with a view 
to testing an instrument designed by him for the purpose 
of making certain observations in an entirely new way. | 
These observations were continued until the year 1885. 
In the determination of the latitude of the observatory 
incidentally made from these observations, a progression 
was exhibited of a very curious character, the earlier 
residuals being positive and the later ones negative, the 
range from November, 1884, to April, 1885, being about 
four-tenths of a second. There was no known or imag- 
inable instrumental or personal cause for this phenome- 
non, and the only alternative seemed to be an inference 
that the latitude had actually changed. This seemed too 
bold an idea to advance, and the observations were 
published in the Astronomische Nachrichten ‘‘to speak 
for themselves,” as Mr. Chandler puts it. 

Curiously enough, during the same time that these 
observations were going on, Dr. Kiistner at Berlin was 
making a careful and elaborate series of observations 
witb a universal transit instrument for the purpose of a 
new determination of the constant of aberration. He 
found a similar series of anomalies, and his results, 
published in 1888, furnish a counterpart to Mr. Chandler's, 
published in 1885. 

Mr. Chandler here exhibited a graphic representation 
of the residuals of both these series of observations and 


*~when 


| telescope—those were the days of long telescopes— by 
| its object end from and by the side of a solid masonry 


pier— in Bradley’s case an old chimney — so that it 
swung freely in the meridian. This telescope was twen- 
ty-four feet in length; by its side was hung a plumb 
line of fine silver wire, the bob being immersed ia {j- 
quid. Atthe lower endof the telescope a fine dot was 
made upon the side of the tube in such a position that, 
when the latter hung free, it was just hidden by the 
wire seen through the reading microscope moanted at 
this lower end of the instrument. 

The lower end of Bradley's telescope was moved 


by a fine screw with a graduated head, and the 


}instrument was fitted with an eye-piece furnished with 


cross-wires. The observations were made as follows: 
the star to be observed entered the field, the 
telescope was moved by the use of the screw until the 
image of the star coincided with the horizontal wire, 
the number of turns and parts of a turn being recorded. 
When the observation was finished, the tube was 
brought back until the wire again hid the dot, another 
reading of the screw being taken. The mean of these 


two readings constituted the raw result of the observa- 
tion. 
By these 


simple means, Bradley had practically 
a circle of forty-eight feet in diameter, on the circumfer- 
ence of which a second of arc is an appreciable space; 
he also got rid of all corrections for flexure of the tube 
and circles, errors of graduation, ellipticity of pivots, 
etc. Modern instrument-makers aim to reduce the size 
of their circles and, by perfecting ‘heir ‘graduating 
engines and multiplying verniers and reading micros- 
copes, to get rid of errors of graduation; but, with all 


‘the modern improvements in workmanship and con- 


in refinement and accuracy. 
‘ 


struction, their average results fall behind Bradley's 
It seems advisable that the 
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zenith sector be revived, as it is the best conceivable 
instrument for a certain class of observations. 

Mr. Chandler went on to say that, generally speaking, 
his discovery will necessitate new reductions of many 
series of observations. In particular, many of those 
undertaken for the detection of stellar parallax will yield 
materially different results when this motion is taken 
into account, and it is to be hoped that many series the 
indications of which have been negative or unsatisfactory 
may be brought to exhibit results of real value. 

An interesting feature in the newly discovered motion 
is that its period is not constant. In Bradley’s time ij: 
was in about three hundred and forty days; later 
series give it progressively longer up to the present 
period of four hundred and twenty-seven days. It is 
an interesting question whether this increase of period 
is not itself periodical, swinging back and forth about 
a mean approaching Euler’s theoretical period of three 
hundred and five days, but we are not yetin a position 
to settle this point definitely. 

The whole question has recently been taken up with 
interest both here and in Germany, and observations at 
three stations there show strongly confirmatory results, 
as the amount, period and direction are all in accordance 
with Mr. Chandler’s theory. Observers from both 
Germany and this country have also been sent to Hono- 
lulu, where the German and American astronomers are 
at work almost side by side, neither knowing what the 
other is getting. In fact, the American does not know 
what he is getting himself, as he sends home his raw 
results to be reduced herein accordance with orders. 

Mr. Chandler has stil' a considerable mass of material 
on hand which has not yet been examined, from which 
he hopes to elicit still further confirmation of his work 
and, perhaps, new features. 


THE NECKLACE. 


From the French of Guy De Maupassant. 


BY ARTHUR ROMNEY. 


She was one} of those pretty, winning girls that, 
seemingly by a slip of Fate, are born into humble 
families. Without a dowry and without ‘expectations,’ 
there was no way for her to become known, appreciated 
and loved and thus to win a rich and distinguished hus- 
band. So, perforce, she married a junior clerk in the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

She was simple in dress and habits, because she 
could not afford elegance; and she was as miserable as a 
woman upon whom society has turned its back For 
such as she know neither caste nor race; their beauty, 
their grace, their charm, stand them in stead of high 
birth and noble family. Their innate delicacy, their 
elegant instincts, their quick, flexile wit, fix their 
social place and make these daughters of the people 
sometimes the peers of the noblest ladies. 

Born, as she felt herself, for ail the refinements and 
al! the luxuries of life, she had no peace. Her mean 
rooms, the bare walls, the shabby furniture, the ugly 
upholstery—all this that another woman of her class 
would not even have noticed, tortured and humiliated 
her. The sight of the little Breton maid who did her 
modest housekeeping roused in her wasting regrets aud 
despairing fancies. She dreamed of silent antechambers, 
hung with eastern tissues and lighted by tall bronze 
candelabra, and of stout footmen in knee breeches, 
dozing in the great armchairs, drowsy with the dull heat 
of the furnace. She dreamed of spacious drawing 
rooms upholstered in antique silks, of elegant furniture, 
of cabinets of priceless trinkets. She dreamed of little, 
cozy, perfumed parlors, the very place for five o’clock 
tea with one’s closest friends and with distinguished 
and much sought men whose attentions were the envy 
and the desire of every other woman. 

When she sat down to dinner at her round table with 
its cloth already three days old, and her husband oppo- 
site uncovered the soup tureen and said delightedly, 
‘What a fine stew! I don’t know anything better,’ she 
used to dream of elegant dinners, of glittering silver, of 
hangings that peopled the walls with the heroes of 
ancient story among strange birds in a fairy forest. 
And she saw in fancy exquisite dishes served on won- 
drous plate and dreamed of gallant speeches whispered and 
received with sphinx-like smiles, as her guests ate the 
pink meat of a trout or the wing of a cupon. 

She had no costumes, no jewels—nothing. Yet it was 
for such things only that she cared, for such that she 
felt herself made. She longed so deeply to please, to be 
winning, sought after and envied! 

She had one rich friend, an old schoolmate at the con- 
vent. But she would pay her no more visits, she 
suffered so keenly when she came back. For whole days 
together she used to weep with vexation, regret, bitter 
grief and despair. 


qn. 
It chanced one evening that her husband came home 
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with the air of a conqueror,fholding a big envelope in his 
hand. 
**Look!” said he, ‘‘here’s something for you.” 


She quickly tore the covering open and took out a 
printed card that ran thus: 


The Minister of Public Instruction and Madame 
Georges Ramponneau request the honor of the company 
of Monsieur and Madame Loisel at the residence of the 
Minister on the evening of Monday, January 18. 

Her husband had expected she would be overjoyed; 
instead, she threw the invitation pettishiy on the table 
and said somewhat surlily : 

‘*What do you want meto do with that?” 

**But, my dear, I thought you wou'd be pleased. You 
know you never go out, and this is such a fine chance, 
I'm sure. I’ve had no end of trouble to get the card. 
Everybody wants one; but it’s a select affair, and they’re 
not giving many invitations to clerks. 


You'll see all the 
great officials there, you know.” 


She gave him an angry glance and broke out 
impatiently : 

‘*What, pray, am I to wear to go to this party?” 

He had not thought of that and he hesitated: 

“The .. . the gown you wear to the theatre. I think 


it’s very becoming, I’msure. . .. ” 

He stopped short, astonished, dismayed, when he saw 
that his wife was crying. Two big tears were running 
slowly down from the corners of her eyes to the corners 
of her mouth. He stammered out: 

‘‘What ails you? What's the matter?” 

She mastered her grief by a flerce effort and answered 
calmly enough, as she dried her moist cheeks: 

‘Nothing. Only I've no party gown and so, of 
course, I can’t go to this ball. Give your invitation 
to some ove of your fellows whose wife's wardrobe 
is better furnished than mine.” 

He was deeply distressed. 

**O, it’s not so bad as that, Mathilde,” 
‘‘How much is a suitable costume going 
think—one that would be of use, too, 
something quite simple?” 


he answered. 
to cost, do you 


at other times 


She thought an instant, counting the cost and con- 
sidering, too, what sum she could safely ask without 
getting a curt refusal and an exclamation of scared sur- 
prise from the prudent clerk. 
tingly : 

“I can’t tellexactly. But I think that with four 
dred francs I can get along.” 

‘‘He turned a bit pale; for he had been saving just 
that sum to buy a gun for some hunting parties next 
summer in the meadows of Nanterre, with a few of his 


friends who used to go thither of a Sunday to shoot 
larks. 


Finally she replied hesita- 


hun- 


But he said none the less: 


“Very well. I'll give you four hundred francs, 


but 
be sure to havea pretty gown.” 


Il. 


The day of the reception drew near, but Madame 
Loisel, though her costume was quite ready, seemed sad, 


restless and anxious. One evening her husband asked 
her: 

‘“‘What ails you? Do you know 
queer these three days?” 


you’ve been very 
‘It wears upon me,” she answered, ‘‘to have nota jewel, 
not a stone, nothing at all to put on for ornament. I shall 
seem pinched in this just as in everything. 
rather not go to this party.” 
‘*Why not wear natural flowers? 
at this time of year. 
three splendid roses.” 
But she would not yield: 
*‘No, no. 


I would 


They’re very stylish 
For ten francs you can get two or 


There’s nothing more humiliating 
than to seem poverty-stricken among rich women.” 

‘*How stupid you are!” her husband burst out. ‘‘Go to 
your friend, Madame Forestier, and ask 
you a few jewels. 
her for that.” 

His wife gave acry of joy: 

‘*The very thing! I never thought of it.” 

The next day she went to see her friend and told her 
in what perplexity and anxiety she was. Madame 
Forestier went to her dressing-case and took out a large 
jewel-casket. She brought it to Madame Loisel, opened it 
and said: 

‘*Take your choice, my dear.” 

First she saw the bracelets, then a pearl necklace a nd 
then a Venetian cross of gold and precious stones of 
wonderful workmanship. She tried on the jewels before 
the mirror and stood hesitating, powerless to take them 
off and reiurn to them. 


her to lend 
You're surely intimate enough with 


**You've nothing else besides?” she kept asking. 

“Ob yes! Just look. [ can’t tell what you may like.” 

Suddenly, in a black satin case, she found a magnifi- 
cent diamond necklace. As she sawit her heart began to 
throb with passionate longing, and her hands trembled as 
she lifted it. She fastened it around her throat, though 
her gown came close up, and stood long in ecstacy before 
the mirror. Finally, in an agony of anxiety, she asked 
hesitatingly : 

“Will you lend me this—only this?” 

‘“‘Why, of course. Certainly.” 











She threw herself in her frend’s arms, kissed her 
rapturously and sped home with her treasure. 


Iv. 


At last the day of the party came, and it was a triumph 
for Madame Loisel. She was the prettiest woman there, 
gracious, smiling, exquisitely charming and almost wild 
with joy. All the men looked at her, asked her name 
and begged for an introduction. The under-secretaries 
to a man were eager for a waltz with her. Even the 
minister noticed her. 

She danced madly, passionately, intoxicated with the 
joy of her triumph, thinking of naught else but her con- 
quering beauty and her glorious success. With all the 
homage, all the admiration she was ina 
sort of cloud of happiness. All her cherished longings 
stirred witbin her. 


she received, 


Her triumph was so complete, so 
sweet to a woman's heart. 
She was ready to go home about four o'clock. Her 


husband had been dozing since midnight ina little de- 
serted parlor with three other men whose wives were 
enjoying themselves delightedly. He threw the wraps 
that he had brought for the purpose over her shoulders 
—the plain garments of her every-day life, mean enough 
in comparison with the elegance of her ball gown. She 
felt itand wished to hurry away, the other 
women who were putting on their furs might not 
notice ber. But Loisel stopped her: 

‘Wait a moment. You'll catch cold 
and call a cab.” 

She would not heed him and she 
staircase. 


so that 
rich 
outside. Ill go 
hastened down the 
They found no carriage in the street and so 
they began to hunt for one, calling after the cabmen that 
they saw passing at a distance. They went on desper- 
ately toward the Seine, shivering with the cold, and at 
last they found by the river one of those old cabs that 
drift about Paris after nightfall, as though they were 
ashamed of their wretched plight by day. 

This carried them to their door in the Rue 
tyrs, and they climbed the stairs gloomily. For her all 
was over. And he. he was thinking tbat he 
was due at the Depuicment at ten o'clock. 

She threw off the wraps about her shoulders before 
the mirror, to see herself once more in all her glory. 
But suddenly she cried aloud. 
was gone! 


des Mar- 


The diamond necklace 

‘‘What’s the matter now?” her husband asked, already 
half undressed. 

She turned upon him distracted : 

“Dve I've 
necklace.” 

He straightened up astounded : 

‘*What! How! It can’t be.”’ 

And they hunted in the folds of her dress, in the 
folds of her cloak, in her pockets, everywhere. But it 
was nowhere to be found. 

‘You're sure you still had it when you left the ball?” 
he asked. 

“Yes; I felt of it in the vestibule of the Minister's 
house.” 

‘“‘Butif you had lostit inthe street, we should have 
heard it fall. It must be in the cab.” 

‘Very probably. Did you notice the number?” 


I've lost Madame Forestier’s 


‘No. And you? You didn’t look at it?” 
‘‘No.” 
They looked at each other overwhelmed, and at 


last Loisel dressed himself again. 

“I’m going back,” he said, ‘‘over every step of the 
way we came, to see if I can’t find it.” 

He went out and left ber in her ball gowo. She was 
too weak to go to bed, and she stayed there, without a 
fire, prostrate in her chair and almost senseless. 

Her husband came back about seven. 
nothing. 

He went to the headquarters of the police, to the 
newspapers to offer a reward, to the cab companies— 
everywhere, in short, that a shadow of hope led him. 
And she waited all day, still aghast before this terrible 
misfortune. 

Loisel came back at night pale and hollow-cheeked. 
He had found nothing. 

“‘You must write to your friend,” he said, ‘‘and tell 
her that the clasp of her necklace is broken and that you 
are having it repaired. That will give us time to turn 
round.” 

And she wrote as he dictated. 


He had found 


V. 


A week passed, and they had lost all hope. 
had grown five years older. 

‘‘We must finda way to replace the jewel,” he said. 

So, next day, they took the case that had held the 
necklace tothe jeweler whose name was inside. He 
looked at his books : 

“J did not sell these diamonds, madame; I must only 
have furnished the case.” 

Then they went from jeweler’s to jeweler’s, searching 
for a necklace precisely like the other, recalling it bit- 
terly and both sick at heart with grief. Ina shop in the 
Palais-Royal they found a diamond necklace that seemed 
altogether like the one they were seeking. The price 
was forty thousand francs, but they could have it for 


Loisel 


thirty-six thousand. They entreated the jeweler not to 
sell it for three days and they made him promise to 
take it back and return thirty-four thousand francs, if 
the other was found before the end of February. 

Loisel had eighteen thousand francs that his father 
had left him. He must borrow the rest. 

So he borrowed, asking a thousand francs of one 
man and five hundred of another, begging five louis here 
and three louis there. He signed notes, made ruinous 
pledges, dealt with the usurers and trafficked with money- 
lenders of every breed. He promised away his whole 
life to its very end; he risked his signature without 
a thought of whether he could redeem his pledge. And, a 
last, terror-stricken by the bitter suffering before him, 
by the dismal wretchedress that was overwhelming 
him, by the prospect of every physical privation and of 
every mental torment, he went to get the new neck- 
lace and laid thirty-six thousand francs on the dealer’s 
counter. 

When Madame Loisel 
Forestier said cuttingly : 

“You ought to have brought them back sooner. I 
might have needed them.” 

Shedid not open the case, as Mathilde feared she 
would. For if she had noticed the substitution, what 
would she have thought? What would she have said? 
Would she not have taken her for a thief ? 


returned the jewels, Madame 


VI. 

Thenceforth Madame Loisel lived the terrible life of 
the needy. None the less, she took up her burden 
once at and right bravely. That dreadful debt must be 
paid. She would pay it. 

So they sent away their maid and changed their 
lodgings, hiring rooms in an attic. She learned to know 
the coarse toil of household drudgery, the hateful 
routine of the kitchen. She washed the kettles and 
wore away her rosy nails on greasy earthen pots and the 
bottoms of stewpans. She scrubbed the dirty clothes, 
the shirts and the dish-clouts, and put them out to dry on 
a line. Every morning she went down to the street 
with her refuse and climbed up again with her water, 
stopping at every landing to breathe. Dressed like a 
poor, common woman, her basket on her arm, she went 
to the fruit shop, to the grocer’s, to the butcher's, 
haggling, perhaps insulted, but fighting sou by sou for 
her wretched money. Kach month there were some 
notes to be paid and others to be renewed to gain time. 
Her husband spent his evenings in straightening out the 
accounts of a small tradesman and worked often far into 
the night at copying for five sous a page. 

For ten years they lived this life, and then to 
the last sou they had paid back everything, with the 
percentages for usury and the accumulated compound 
interest. But Madame Loisel seemed old now. She had 
become a poor household drudge, tough, rough and hard- 
featured. Her hair was ‘tousled,’ her skirts awry, her 
hands red. She talked loudly and washed her floor with 
great splashes of water. Yet sometimes, when her 
husband was at the Department, she used to sit by the 
window and muse over that reception of Jong ago, over 
that ball where she was so fair and so sought and 
so honored. 

What might have come to pass, if only she had not 
lost that necklace? Who knows? Who knows? 
’Tis a strange thing, life, and a changeable! How little 
it needs to make or mar us! 

Vil. 

It happened one Sunday, when Mathilde had gone for 
a walk in the Champs-Elysées, for a bit of recreation 
after the drudgery of the week, that she caught a sudden 


glimpse of a lady Jeading a child. It was Madame 
Forestier, stillas young, pretty and charming as ever. 
Madame Loisel was disturbed and perplexed. Ought she 
to go and speak to her? Yes: surely. And now that it 
was all paid, she would tell her everything. Why 
not? 
She went up to her: 
‘Goad day, Jeanne.” 
Madame Forestier did not even know her; and in her 
surprise that this poor,-common woman should accost 
her so familiarly she said hesitatingly : 
“T beg pardon, madame. 
io ace You must be mistaken.” 
‘“‘No: Iam Mathilde Loisel.” 
You!” shecried. ‘*My poor Mathilde, how you have 
changed !” 


I don’t know you 


‘Yes: I have had hard, bitter days since [last saw 
you, and misery enough And all on your 


account.” 

“On mine? What do you mean?” 

‘You remember, of course, the diamond necklace that 
you lent me when I went to the ball at the Minister’s.” 

“Yes. What of it?” 

‘‘Well, I lost it.” 

“You lost it? But you brought it back to me.” 

‘I brought you back another exactly like it, and for 
ten years we have been paying for it—no easy thing for 
us to do, us who have nothing. Well, it’s done at last 
and I’ve a flerce satisfaction in it.” 
| Madame Forestier stopped in confusion: 
| “You tell me that you bought a diamond necklace to 
| replace mine?” 

“Yes. You did not notice it, then? They were very 
| much alike.” And she smiled proudly ininnocent pleasure. 

Madame Forestier was deeply touched. 

.*Q my poor Mathilde,” she said, taking both her 
hands, ‘‘my necklace was only paste. It was worth no 
more than five hundred francs!” 











RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 
When marriage is contemplated, itis but natural that 


each party to the contract should be vitally interested in 
the real estate of the other. 


With all musical treats in mind, the most moving type 
of chamber music is furnished by the insomnolent infant. 
So swears the moving papa. 


The almanac-makers allow us two full weeks more of 
autumn; but before St. Thomas’s day arrives autumn’s 
sands should be frozen in the hour-glass. 


Social prestige is a good thing as far as it goes, but 
it is not given to looking backward. Prince and pauper, 
as barefoot boys, began life on a level. 


Edmund Yates says that Mr. Herbert Gladstone never 
delivers a political address without saying something 
either foolish, absurd, indiscreet or unseasonable. In 
short, he probably never opens his mouth bat he puts his 
footinit. Yet this misfortune is by no means peculiar 
to the younger Mr. Gladstone. 


The bill season is at hand, and a certain bookseller'’s 
correspondent will find many imitators In spirit, though 
they may lack his logic. This especial debtor acknowl- 
edged his bill in this wise: ‘‘I never ordered the book; 
if I did, you didn’t send it; if you sent it, I never got it; 
if I got it, I paid for it; if I didn’t, I won't.” Yet they 
do say that even that decisive note failed to bring the 
irate writer his receipted bill! 


The funds in the school savings banks would increase 
much more rapidly if confectioners could be induced to 
locate off the direct avenue to public schools. As it is, 
the child who safely runs the gauntlet of all the saccha- 
rine temptations set in his daily path and deposits his 
pennies intact in the school bank will make a citizen who 
may, perhaps, be trusted with the funds of a larger bank 
at some later day. 


If we really want to celebrate St. Nicholas’s bona Jide 
day, we should do it to-morrow rather than wait until 
Christmas. Where this old patron saint is left to do his 
will, he distributes his favors on the sixth rather than on 
the twenty-fifth of the month. However, we who person- 
ate him are not likely to be ready with our reindeer load 
until tie later date, if, indeed, we are then. Could not some 
authority give the festival another little hitch ahead? 


Boston, the strongbold of ‘Browningism,’ would do 
the handsome thing by the poet’s memory if December 
ninth were to be made a memorial day each year, with 
solemn services in King's Chapel, akin to that memorable 
function held there two years ago. Memorial days are 
more fitly held, though, as G. P. has said before, on 
birthday anniversaries than on ‘death-days." The advent 
of a genius into the world is the memorable event rather 
than the particular day on whicn he finished his work. 


. 

The super-silliness of the ‘lilac teas’ and the ‘chocolate’ 
and ‘magenta’ breakfasts of society is well indicated by 
an innocent inquiry in the Chicago Herald as to the con- 
sistency of claw-hammer coats and ebony waiters at a 
‘cream-white’ dinner. ‘*Why not clothe the gentlemen in 
white satin and ‘alabastine’ the waiters?” Sure enough! 
We are getting to be a finical, fussy people, almost too 
exquisite at our best for this mundane realm. A _ renais 
sance of good, sound common-seuse is one of the crying 
needs of the age. 


OBSERVATIONS. 





UNORNAMENTAL ORNAMENTS. 


“O, mamma!” said a small girl wistfully one day, ‘I 
saw some ‘shapes’ in one of the store windows as I came 
along and I did want to buy some so!” 

‘‘What do you mean by ‘shapes’?” her mother inquired. 

*‘O, dogs and boys and girls and such things. I did 
want to buy some.” 

And all the answer that her mother could make was 
**Poor little woman!” Visions of sundry haunting ‘shapes’ 
in mock bronze and bisque and poor Parian and possibly 
in plaster, by which her callow fancy had been beguiled 
in the days of early housekeeping, rose inaccusing ranks 
before her mind, and she realized how inevitably this 
temptation in one form or another must confront the 
undeveloped feminine taste. 

The ambitious young housekeeper who starts out 
with unfilled shelves, a bewildering expanse of unlined 
walls and a general vacancy everywhere is the one above 
all others who must meet and throttle this demon of 
cheap decoration before the key of her household 
ornamentation is pitched irredeemably low. 
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‘draperies 


tion was in the guise of chromos, and many an art-loving 
but ill-advised home-maker has invested in a gallery of 
these once alluring shams that now gather dust and dis- 
honor in the depths of the storage closet or hang in 
double tiers in the room of thelong-suffering ‘girl.’ 

Time seems long and art abiding to the young wife 
who buys chromos and plaster ‘shapes.’ She wants to 
make the house attractive to Frank and, though her 
territory be small, she is herself somewhat homesick 
amid the waste of space. 

There is always room at the top, and she wants to 
fill symmetrically and as economically as possible, the four 
blank walls and the mantels—if she has them. Why | 
not, then, 


| 


she reasons, begin as she can hold out and 
furnish cheerily, if cheaply? 

One all-powerful reasonagainst it should be that art | 
does abide. A better argument might made for | 
cheap apparel, objectionable and ill-advised as its 
purchase certainly is, than for cheap pictures and fur- 
nishings. Even a well-chosen and perfectly correct 
gown serves buta comparatively brief day. Every woman 
knows the transitory nature of her wardrobe, due more 
to the caprices of fashion than to legitimate wear and 
tear. And even werea suit to wear handsomely fora 
dozen years, who would have the courage to appear in it 
through the consecutive seasons of its existence? 


be 


But it is otherwise with household art. Who 
thinks of tiring of a well-chosen engraving, of a 


choice bit of statuary or of a comfortable chair or couch? 
Who objects to seeing the same choice set of dainty 
china or solid-silver table furnishings year after year? 





| 


The fact that they may have graced the table of a gen- 
eration of forefathers or ‘foremothers’ makes them but 


the more valuable. What dotwenty years count inthe 
possession of an article of standard value, save to en- 
hance its worth? Nothing is truer than the truism that 
‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ 

On the other hand, the ill-advised investor in chromos 
and ‘shapes’ can hardly keep so far outside the advan- 
cing current of culture as not to outgrow, and that speed- 
ily, the crudity of her youthful taste. “She her 
eyes some day upon what Mr. Howells calls the ‘ james- 
crackery’ about her room, the struggle between 
taste and the commonly accepted idea of economy be- 
gins —a struggle that might better have been settled 
thriftily and once for all when the first pedlar knocked 
at the door of the new Eden, or when first her unwary 
feet sought the portals of the ‘ninety-nine-cent’ store. 


opens 


and 


And so she goes through her house, when, some day, 
she awakens to the reality of the nightmare that she 
has fostered. She takes down more 
ill-chosen vases, match-boxes and cheap bric-d-brac 
in general and she sighs a very deep sigh that endsina 
nervous laugh, as she comes upon the fruit of wasted 
months of afternoon needlework in the f rm of Java 
canvass tidies and silver cardboard ‘fixings.’ O, for the 
time that was worse than wasted and the ‘pin money’ 
forever sunk in all this rubbishy ornamentation! What 
might she not have accomplished in all those leisure 
hours? And even the odd dollars spent in material for 
‘fancy work’ would not be despised to-day. 

Why did she not leave plain, honest vacant spaces or 
else call in the aid of kindly adornments of nature—green 
things growing or rich branches of glowing autumn 
berries, evergreens or any of the unadorned beauties of 
out-door life that would embellish, during their little 
day, the grateful four walls of her home and that 
could be thrown away without compunction and 
renewed without expense? 

Young married people should have faith in their fu- 
ture and possess their souls in patience. 
household art should be chosen with reference to its 
fitness for the ideally furnished home. Each blank space 
on the walls or vacancy about the rooms should represent 
to .them the enduring and beautiful possession with 
which they are eventually to fill it. It should also rep- 
resent, and soothingly, the objects of false art that they 
have been wise enough to pass by, the makeshifts of the 
present that would be the eyesores of the future. 


or less brackets, 


Every piece of 


The process of accumulation may seem wearisomely 
slow, but in reality it adds zest to life to have some 
pleasures in anticipation, and the realization of each 
hope or ambition is a separate and memorable joy. The 
artless remark of the fair young parlor maid, who went 
from the home of her employer directly to a home of 
her own, comes often to mind. ‘I think my sitting- 
room is going to look real nice,” she said. ‘‘I havea 
photograph album that Frank gave me and two ‘awful’ 
pretty Christmas cards.” Whocan doubt that each new 
adornment (?) brought that simple-hearted young wife 
a large and honest joy thatis absolutely foreign to the 
experiences of more generously dowered brides? 

With all these contingencies in mind, it becomes the 
more imperative that individual purchases be made with 





Pedlars seem to search out by an unerring instinct the 
abede of the young housekeeper, and, when once the foot 
of the peripatetic vender is planted in the new Eden, the 
sale is a foregone conclusion—the double sale, whimsical- 
ly speaking, for the young wife, no less then the ‘shapes’, 
is mortally sure to be ‘sold.’ Formerly the great tempta- 





fine discrimination and unwavering taste. Articles that 
must Inevitably succumb to time and so be outworn be- 
fore the home ideal becomes possible may well be 
chosen of inexpensive material. Pretty, simple window- 
hangings and tasteful wool carpets are in this category. 
In process of time, when the legitimately increased re- | 
sources of the wedded pair render the possession of rich | 
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and expensive floor-coverings practicabie © 
these early purchases may, without extravagance 
compunction, be relegated to back chambers or eyep 
the ragman or, if not past their usefulness, to the poor 
who are always with us. But in the name of all tha: 
is wise and beautiful let us see to it that the househoig 
inventory includes no travesties art in the line 
inartistic pictures or cheap ‘shapes.’ 

GEORGIA ALLEN Peck 
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FLEETING SHOWS. 
OUR ARMY: A YEAR'S STORY. 


As a general rule, the average busy reader, who real. 
izes that life is short and the liveliest literature none too 
lively, is easily excusable for shunning conclusively and 
enthusiastically that dreadful race of little pamphlets 
bristling with statistics, which spring up like a crop of 
nettles with But there 
pamphlets of this sort familiarity with which is among 
l add 
the pleasures of those who have not the honor of « , 
And in the front rank of these is 


the closing year. are certain 


the duties of citizenship and, may incidentally, 


ship—such as women 
the pamphlet containing the annual report of the 
tary of War. 


Secre 


*- * 
* 


What our army has donein opening the paths dow 


which western civilization, else impossible, has s 


magnificently rushed is ‘another story’ andal 


What our army may at any hour be 
reason enough to the reasoning mind for considering 


yng on 
called upon to do js 
t« 
its discipline, its and 


affairs and interests, 


methods of administration as matters of living moment 
cn which every good citizen is bound to have accurate 
information and an intelligent opinion. 


>» * 
- 


Thus viewed, the report of the Secretary of ,Wa: 
which tells the story of the year’s life of the army, the 
experiments tried, the results achieved, becomes a doca 
ment well worth familiarizing ourselves with, so far, 
Ilere 


at 
least, as its principal points are concerned. are a 
few gleaningsfrom a fragmentary study of it 


» * 
_ 


of 
begun 

t for guns at New 
Roads and 


for the man 


last, soli 


at 
work 


Our defences by 


improvement. 


coast seein, way 


be 


‘*Engineering has a0 
batteries for mortars and emplacemen 
York, Boston, Francisc®, Hampton 
Wasbington.” Provision has been 


facture by the government of a heavy supply of gunso 


San 
made 
high power. Desirable land sites for the construction of 
coast defences at commanding poiats have been secured 


by the judicious expenditure of the $500,000 appropriated 


for this purpose by the last Congress. The Secretary 
recommends the annual appropriation of a like sum 


until all the points necessary for a complete system of 
defences have become the property of the government 


Desertions—one of the most formidable of army prob- 
lems—have been reduced during the last year to a lower 
point than ever beforein the history of our army. The 
hope is thatin a very few years they may be reduced to 
two per cent., below whichthe Secretary thinks it im- 
probable they willever go. ‘*This much,” he says with 
characteristic, pungent candor, ‘‘will have to be charged 
to the perversity of human nature and the ineradicabl 
restlessness of the American people.” 

*” 


Severa! causes have contributed to this much desired 


end. The system of promotion from the ranks by com- 
petitive examination has gove far toward removing the 


sense of a hopeless gulf between privates and officers, and 
by opening aroad up which merit may climb, has made the 
army a farmore desirablecareer to menoftheright spirit 
of democracy, which is and should be the characteristic 
spiritof America. Again, the ‘canteen’ system—the system 
of government shops, self-supporting and paying substan- 
tial dividends, not to government, but to the very men 
who there buy honest goods ata fraction of what they 
once paid the post trader for poor ones—all but over- 
throws the old proverb that one can’t have one’s cake 
andeatit too. For the large sums of money spent at the 
canteens by the menu go, after deducting the surprisingly 
small expenses of the goods sold and the cost of trans- 
porvation, directly back to the men inthe way of better 
‘mess’ more luxurious lodging and many other creature 


comforts. 
s,° 

The Secretary’s remarks on the enlistment of Indians 
as regular soldiers are so important in their bearing on that 
Indian question which is such a burning issue alike to 
the philanthropist and the politician and they are so 
sensible, temperate and convincing that, in concluding 
these rambling notes, [I am moved to reproduce them 
almost in full: 


“In March last a general order was issued authorizing the 
enlistment of one company of Indians for each of the twenty-six 
nd infantry serviug wes: of the Miss 

a ——— 


regiments ef white cavalry 
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jasippi River. This action was taken after careful inquiry into 
the conduct in the past of Indian scouts and police employed in a 
military or quasi-military capacity. 

“The primary object, fully Justifying the experiment, in my 
judgment, was to give employ ment in useful and legitimate chan- 
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every direction. His,teaching was always thorough, 
helpful and efficient, but he gave still more to his classes 
in the enduring spiritual influence of his personality. 

By nature Prof. Phelps was of an intensely nervous 





artistic truthfulness, is worthy of a place in American 
literature. 





Unless Mrs. Austen, like the hero of Kipling’s ‘Great- 
jest Story the in World,’is one of the favored few for 


nels to a considerable number of Indians of the warlike tribes. | temperament, not far removed, apparently, in some of | whom the doors of a former existence did not wholly close 


Having been deprived by the extinction of game of both employ- 
ment and means of subsistence, they can not be changed at once 
from nomads to quiet and successful farmers. Inci lentaily it was 
hoped that the habits of obedience, eleanliness and punctuality, 
as well as of steady labor in the performance of both military and 
industrial work, inculcated by service in the army, would have a 
good effect on those who might enlist and also furnish an object 
leason of some value and exert a healthy influence upon others of 
their tribes. It was not deemed advisable to urge Indians into the 
service hastily, and special efforts have been made to inform them 
of the responsibilities they would incur and the duties that would 
be required of them as soldiers. 

“The results have been very satisfactory. 
three of cavalry and four of infantry, have been recruited to their 
full complement others partially, and the reports 
indicate that the organization of these will be completed at an 
early day. 


jSeven companies, 


and seven 


e . . . . 7 . 


“Nothing unfavorable has been brought to the attention of the 
department regarding the utility as military organizations of the 
Indian companies of either arm, but so far there is every reason 
to believe that much more thao was expected of the experiment 
will be They treated in all respects like other 
soldiers, and the same duties are required of them. They are 
dressed the same, fed the same, taught to cook and eat their food 


realized are 


in the same manner, and in every respect they strive earnestly to 
equal and,if possible, outdo their All com 
mands are given in English, and, though few of them understand 
the language, they learn the sound of 
make rapid progress in drill. 


white comrades. 


their orders quickly and 

“Some of the companies, 
three or four months, 
or review 


which have only been enlisted for 
make a creditable appearance at 
any encampment When itis considered that a short 
of these Indian soldiers were ‘blanket Indians,’ 
that few of them ever had on a sult of clothes, slept under a roof, 
ate at atable, useda knife and fork, wore shoes or 
hair cut, the transformation is indeed remarkable. 
“The habit for a few years of wearing good clothes,cating good 


would 


time ago many 


food,well cooked by themselves, and living in clean and comforta- 


ble quarters and the lesson that these comforts are carned by | 


their own good conduct will not be entirely lost upon men of any 
race or color. receiving instruction in English and 
in the metaods of civilized life that will help them to help them- 
selves when discharged. the power 
of the government and the folly and futility of disobedience of its 
authority. 


They are 


rhey will be impressed with 


“Il am confident that after a few months’ training they will be 


fit for any service and, properly managed, will furnish a valuable | 


addition to the military strength of the nation. 
be taken in the selection of officers 


Great care must 
intrusted the in 
Only offlvers of 
high character that believe in the work and in the possibility of 
the Indian, who are patient and 
faithful and not only soldiers of the highest order but imbued 
with something of the 
selected. 


to whom are 
struction and development of these companies. 


progressand civilization for 


missionary spirit as well, should be 


“It is aot only an important step toward their civilization, self- 


support and control, but it is the cheapest and best insurance 


against further Indian troubles. While [believe they will prove 
trustworthy in any service,even against their own people, they 
will, at least, be sureties in some meagure for their respective 
tribes.” 

=" 


Blind indeed must be the fanaticism that cannot read 
between these lines the one feasible solution of the 
Indian question! 

Dorotuy LunNptT. 
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Few of the instructors at Andover within the genera- 
tion just past have left a more enduring influence ora 
sweeter memory to its students than Austin Phelps. A 
man of an intensely spiritual and introspective prature, he 
was yet able to bring the power of his personality into 
the class room and to impart something of his spirituality 
to his pupils, to go with them into the work of their lives. 
In his books, notably in ‘The Still Hour,’ and in his fre- 
quent essays in periodicals, readers at large have felt 
something of this same innate spirituality and have recog- 
nized still more fully the worth of his literary gifts and 
especially the charm and clearness of his style. But it 
was with the Andover Seminary that his whole life was 
most closely associated: here his best work was done; 
here his influence was deepest; the lives and 
preaching of its graduates his teachings most do praise 
him. 

Born of along line of New England and thoroughly 
Puritan ancestry, he grew up a precocious, but quiet and 
studious lad, of manifest religious bent and harassed 
from the first by the perplexing doubts, in large part a 
Puritan inheritance, that so vexed his later life. At 
twenty he became the minister of a church in Boston, and, 
after six years of faithful work there, accepted with 
much sincere misgiving the professorship of sacred 

‘betoric and homilectics at Andover. He went thither 
in 1848, says Mrs. Ward, “this lecture room waiting, his 
department to build—nay, to create; himself to educate 
for its occupancy; his institution to be honored by its 
venture; his trustees to be justified of their daring 
choice.” For thirty years he taught at Andover, not only 
developing and perfccting his own department in the 
seminary but enlarging ard strengthening its work in 


and in 


had their | 


its phases, though his daughter bitterly resents the 
suggestion, from madness. In his earlier life he had 
been careless of his strength, and at Andover he system 
atically overworked himself. Thus, little by little, the 
malady that was to torture his later years, insomnia, 
crept slowly upon him. 

pathetically against it, 
struggle weakened him. 


but the very intensity of the 
Finally, in 1879, he resigned 
for good and all his post in the seminary. For ten years 
more he lived painfully on, writing persistently in the 
intervals of weakness and suffering, but producing work 
that, sadly be it said, had better been left undone. In 
October, 1890, he died. 
Itis apity in more than one way that Mrs. Ward 
should have undertaken to write the life of her father. 
As a daughter, she shows us much of his life at home, 
|more full even than his teaching of sincere, helpful 
spiritual influence, and she has a daughter's honor and 
praise for the father she so deeply loved. But are these 
things fitly to be written for all the world to read? It 
is of Phelps the teacher, the writer, the preacher, that 
we wish andhave a right to know. Let his children 
treasure his memory as a father in their homes and in 
ltheir lives. It should be too sacreé a thing to be held up 
for the admiration of a curious world. 
Mrs. Ward's nature emotional, too 
| closely akin now and then to the hysterical, to make her 
|}a judicious writer of biography, much of the 
biography of her father. Her style is too rhetorical, too 
exuberant, to permit her to give us a clear and well- 
| defined picture of Austin Phelps as a teacher and a 
|preacher. She cannot analyze his complex mind; she 
|can not revea! the secret or the nature of his power; she 
|obscures the personality of the man in a cloud of 
| rhetoric. 


Besides, is too 


less 


Thus, her book is not an adequate biography. 
| [tis rather a daughter's tribute to the father she loved 
so well. 


| RECENT NOVELS. 


IN ‘THE STRANGER 
Craddock. 
SETTY ALDEN. 
& Co. 1891. 
‘In The People’s Country’ by Miss 
|free, who still chooses to appear in print as 


PEOPLE'S’ 
New York. 


CounTrRY. By Charles 
Harper & Bros. 1891, 


Houghton, MiMin 


Egbert 


By Jane G. Austen. Boston 


Stranger Mur- 


He struggled most manfully and | 


‘Charles 


when those of the present one opened, it must remain a 
j mystery how with such complete illusion she creates for 
us the atmosphere of a day whose sun has so long set. 
In the company of Priscilla Alden’s sweet and brave little 
daughter, Betty, we move and have our being in the 
stern, bleak, loyal life of the men and women that in 
steadfastness and sacrifice planted New England. There 
is scarcely a phase of their life which, through Mrs. 
Austen’s picturesque pages, We are not privileged to live. 
We sit with them in the councils where, with no room 
for trickery or venality, the people governed the people. 
We watch them crushing out treason with a mailed, un- 
pitying hand. We are among them at their wedding 
feasts and observe—somewhat to the upsetting of cer- 
tain preconceived notions—the great and exceedingly 
odorous punch bowl from friendly hand to 
friendly hand. We stand with them in the white winter 
weather beside the open grave, the terrors of which their 


passing 


austere religion permitted no prayer to soften. Most 
memorable privilege of all, we follow them into the 


homely intimacies of daily life and grow into kindlier 
respect for the ancestors whom we have, perhaps, been 
taught somewhat too much to revere and somewhat too 
little to understand, in finding that they could not only 
pray and fight but also jest and love and, at moments, 
even fret and grumble a bit, right humanly. 

This pleasant book is not only a panorama of events 
but a gallery of portraits, many of which will be slow 
indeed in fading from our memories. Perhaps that of 
Myles Standish will linger longest. Andthe man whom 
we have always frankly loved the better for showing as 
somewhat less a saint than his fellows will be evermore 
nearer our hearts now that we have seen him bowed with 
passionate sorrow by the grave of his ‘deare mayde’ who 
was the lily of his world’s garden, 

Such a book isa gift for which American literature 
has good reason to rejoice, since every reader must rise 
from its perusal more proudly and more affectionately 
an American. 


MRS. MASON'S VERSE. 


‘The Lost Ring and Other Poems’ by Mrs. Caroline A. 
Mason (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)is almosta journal of the 
thoughts and feelings of the author, and the personal note 


Egbert Craddock,’ gives us another glimpse of that | throughout is very pronounced. That note, however, is 
| strange, wild, half-civillzed life which goes on in the | always one of sincerity, devotion and trust, and, though 


|}mountains of Tennessee — a social state in which the 


| primitive desires and passions of humanity have a scope 
| and raage in keeping with the sweep of mountain and 


jas intense as the sunlight on the mountain tops. 
‘ : + 
| who live under its influences may be pardoned a reviewer 


Some 


}of Miss Murfree’s novels; for nothing could be more 


|characteristic of her art than the use that she makes 
lof the background of mountain, sky, cliff and cataract. 
|} And itis saving much for her artistic use of that most 
| risky of all styles, the descriptive, that it seldom inter- 
| feres with the interest of the stories. We have a hazy 
|remembrance of acritic who objected, good-naturedly 
to the moonrises over the Great 
{Smoky Mountain in an earlier story; but for ourselves, 
we would rather spare the descriptions of sunlight 
| effects than those which deal with the mystery of moon- 
lit midnights. 


| enough, successive 


Little Mose isa touch of quiet and possibly unex- 
pected humor, while of all the characters who stand out 
against this background Fee Guthrie is easily the best. 
His temperament and character mark him as one for 
whom life, except under particularly favorable circum- 
stances, must prove atragedy. With an inborn nobility 
of spirit, a natural piety, great capacities for love and 
tenderness— all these at war with his surroundings and 
forcing him to fight for his rights—with a nature too 
strong to yield, too frank to scheme and too ardent to 
temporize, such a man’s life may be noble, but scarcely, 
in the usual sense of the word, happy. The character of 
Rhodes, easy, superficial, self-satisfied, makes a capital 
foil for Guthrie, while the failures of ‘the candidate’ 
emphasize that seldom accepted truth that tact and man- 
agement are of little value unless they are backed by 
sincerity. It was evidently Miss Murfree’s intention to 
show to her readers in Shattuck a man worthy of the 


Guthrie dwarfs him, and we can scarcely forgive him 
for his prudence in not returning to Letitia, even for 
the sake of his prior engagement. This is wrong, of 
course — he did the proper thing, and Letitia had no 
claim on him — and yet that is the way we feel about 
it. And while we are in acarping mood, we will ven- 
ture to wonder why Letitia always appears on the 
scene in a light blue cotton gown. Is it not possible 
that even in those remote regions a young girl might 
have more than one gown? Dark blue, even, would be 
achange. But this and other small blemishes are trifles ; 
andthe book as a whole, alike for its subject and its 





valley; hate as deep as the cavernous gorges and love 


slight reference to nature in its possible effect upon those 


heroine’s love; but kindly and companionable as he is, | 


many of the poems are in a minor key, there {s hope and 
faith and love in them. It is only when Mrs. Mason 
turns from her own experiences and attempts to speak 
in the behalf of a third person that the sentiment runs 
badly into poetical commonplace. One of the best things 
in the collection and one of the simplest is ‘Only Me,’ a 
bit of genuine pathos; while ‘The Child's Last Wish,’ 
which follows it, has a pathos of the stage ‘stagy.’ How 
far little Eva and little Nell and little Paul Dombey or 
their creators are responsible for touching but unreal 
last words might prove a fruitful theme for an essay. 
Fortunately, however, there are poems of some power 
that more than balance such lapses, if, indeed, they were 
lapses at the time when they were written. ‘Le Roi est 
Mort! Vivele Roi!’ is a noble sonnet, and the twelve 
sonnets for the months are excellent and adequate, each 
of them ending with a couplet—a form which, though 
incorrect, has the authority of Shakespere. ‘Do They 
Miss Me At Home?’ and a few stanzas from other 
poems have become familiar and 80, perhaps, have the 
lines, 
“The world is even as we take it, 
/ nd life, dear child, is what we make it.” 

‘Amin the Miser’ is well and strongly told, and ‘The 
Chickadee’s Song’ is certainly notin a minor key. The 
Rev. Charles G. Ames contributes an appreciative and 
sympathetic introduction. 
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DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments, 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


A property rented four years for $7200 per annum; price $65,000. 

A property rented nine years for $6,000 per annum; price $60,000. 

A property central, rents for $13,700 per annum; price $140,000. 

Good dividend-paying and other investments that warrant large 
advaice in values. Also good rents. 


REFERENCES : 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 


DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Doings of the Societies. 


The regular monthly meeting of the New England 


Historic-Genealogical Society was held last Wednesday ' 


afternoon in the chapel of Boston University. Chief 


Justice Fuller was elected to honorary membership and , 


Gov. Russell, Hon. Charles Francis Adams and others to 


resident membership. Prof. N.S. Shaler's paper on the | 


scientific aspects of genealogy, dealing particularly with 
the influence of heredity from the point of view of natu- 
ralscience, wasan unusually noteworthy one and, through 


the kindness of Mr. Shaler, it will be printed next week | 


in THe COMMONWEALTH in full. The Genealogical So- 
ciety meets again January 6, 1892. 

The meeting of the Society of Natural History on 
Wednesday evening was devoted to the reading and 
discussion of two technical papers: one by Prof. Al- 
pheus Hyatt of the Institute of Technology on the rela- 
tions of ancient and modern Pinnas; and the other on 
recent investigations of the brain by Prof. C. S. Minot 
of the Harvard Medical School. The next meeting of 
the society is appointed for December 16. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 
After the riot of latter-day romantic music a fort- 
night ago, Mr. Nikisch’s programme last Saturday 
seemed a severely classic one. Gluck’s music is much 


too seldom heard in America, and the overture to ‘Iphi- | 
It was artisti- 


geneia in Aulis’ was most welcome. 
cally, warmly and dramatically played—a bit too warmly 
perhaps; for somehow, with all its appeal to the emotions, 
Gluck’s music has a touch of austerity, a sort of un- 
worldly purity and severe beauty, akin to that of the 
Greek drama and especially difficult of interpretation. 
Mr. Nikisch, moreover, chose to use Wagner’s amended 
score. It was well enough, perhaps, for Wagner to add 
a coda; but why, forsooth, should he tinker Gluck? 
‘There were kings before Agamemnon.’ The more fa- 
miliar symphony (No. 9 in C) by Schubert, in its gentle- 
ness, tenderness, occasional playfulness and pervading 
delicacy was anexcellent foil to the overture. Its per- 
formance, however, was sadly uneven, now thoroughly 
good and now condemnably careless. Mr. Adolf Brodsky, 
the first violin of Mr. Damrosch's orchestra, played the 
Brahms concerto, a work better suited to his powers than 


to those of most violinists. His technique, of which, it | 


goes without saying, the concerto gave ample proof, is 
excellent, at times even brilliant; he understands and in- 
terprets the abstract and purely intellectual qualities of 
Brahms’s music; but he is manifestly deficient in warmth 
of feeling. 


It is a pity the chamber concerts of Mr. Molé’s quin- 
tette of wind instruments are not better appreciated. 
Those of last year and the first of the present season 
on last Tuesday were delightful enough, offering little heard 
and curiously interesting music, much of it with a quaint, 
courtly, fascinating flavor of an earlier time. Perhaps 
wind instruments by themselves do not count for much 
intellectually, but they are charmingly sweet and deli- 
cate. The quintette by Reicha, a French composer much 
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and ‘Lord Ullen’s Daughter,’ a setting for chorus and 


orchestra of Campbell’s balfad by Hamish McCunn, a 
young Scotchman of late much approved in London. 
McCunn clings severely in his music to the ballad form of 
his text, but he forgets that the ballad in poetry and 
in music, however lyric, may be the vehicle of deep and 
appealing emotion. There are, indeed, a few picturesque 
passages of what may pardonably be called descriptive 
music in the cantata, but, as a whole, despite the almost 
painful effort to break with the respectable convention- 
ality of English music, it is commonplace. Not so 
Berlioz’ ‘Fifth of May,’ a ‘chant’ for bass voice, chorus 
and orchestra with Béranger’s poem on the death of 
Napoleon (May 5, 1821) for text—a work singularly un- 
characteristic and yet characteristic of Berlioz. It is 
unlike his work in its straightforward simplicity and 
severe dignity; like it in its lack of melody and still 
more in its occasional impressiveness and even 
grandeur. The work of the chorus was excellent 


| throughout, especially inthe familiar ‘Patriotic Hymn’ by | 


,Dvorik and Bruch’s ‘Fair Ellen.’ The soloists, Mrs. 
Johnstone-Bishop and Mr. Heinrich Meyn, were compe- 
| tent but no more. 

The programme of the first concert of the Apollo 
Club, under Mr. Lang’s direction and with the assistance 
of Mrs. Humpbrey-Allen and Miss Maud Powell, the 
violinist, was made up of short and rather light pleces. 
The most interesting number was easily Saint-Saéns’s 
| ‘Sailors of Kermor,’ a vigorous bit of music, with plenty 
|of the swing and swell of the sea and here and there a 
note of its low murmurings. Tilkowsky’s ‘The Earth 
now Dreaming Lieth’ is a sweet, pretty, saccharine thing, 
and the air from Nessler’s ‘Trumpeter’ quite too sugary. 
Mrs. Allen’s work, notably in the air from; Mozart's 
| ‘Il Seraglio,” was sweetly and skillfully done, and Miss 
| Powell’s was creditable, bat, to tell the truth, we 
have heard the club sing a great deal better. 

After all, there is a lingering appreciation for opera 
stillin Boston and the performances by Mme. Hauck’s 
,company at the Boston Theatre have been cordially 
received and heartily supported. And, in truth, they 
deserved it. The company is nota great, much less a 
brilliant one, and it labors under the difficulties that beset 
,a traveling opera troupe. Butin Mme. Hauck and 
Signor Del Puente it has two singers of proven ability 
and artistic worth, and in Mme. Tavary it has introduced 
to us an excellent and versatile soprano and in M. 
Montariol, at his best, an admirable tenor vocally and 
still more dramatically. Of the performances of the 
week that of ‘CavaJleria Rusticana’ was almost wholly 
excellent and by far the best we have yet had here, alike 
from a musical and adramatic point of view. In the work 
of Mme. Hauck and M. Montariol, in particular, we 
realized for the first time the depth and flerceness of 
the southern passion of the opera and its marvellous power 
as dramatic music. Of ‘Carmen,’ with Hauck and Del 
| Puente, there is little need at this late day to speak in 
| praise. ‘Faust,’ however, and ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ 
| despite the good work of Mme. Tavary, were less well 
| done. 
| 
| 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK, 

| eee ee 

| ‘Alabama,’ the new American drama produced for the 
first time in Boston at the Tremont Theatre on Monday 

| evening, bears ample internal evidence that it is the work 


| of the hand which gave us ‘The Man of the World’ and 


| ‘Afterthoughts,’ two of the subtlest, brightest and most 
charming plays of our generation. Bright, subtle and 
jcharming as its predecessors from Mr. Thomas’s 
|}pen is ‘Alabama,’ and to these exceptional qualities it 
| adds marked originality, a forcible and tactful handling 
ofa difficult theme and the sensitively faithful repro- 
| duction of several well-marked types of character. All 
| this means that ‘Alabama’ is a remarkable play, and the 
| admission that it is so may be made by the critic frankly 
land with rejoicing. Its motifis the sectional prejudice 
| between South and North treated from the Southern side; 
)its story is a simple and idyllic one, moving as tranquilly 
-and fragrantly as the soft wind of a Southern night. 
| The only and idolized son of a rich Alabama planter, 
‘ recently a‘graduate from West Point, elects at the open- 


in fashion at the epoch of the Restoration, and the early | ing of the war to fight for the Union. His father in 


quintette of Beethoven, were excellent examples of this | passfonate anger drives him from his home and heart. | 


older simple, sweetand courtly music—thin perhaps to After twenty years the son returns to his birthplace, an 
modern ears, accustomed to Brahms and Schumann, | influential railroad contractor, bearing a name assumed 
but atoning for this fault by admirable cleverness of | on inheriting a large property. He has known of’ the 
workmanship. Mr. Molé and Mr. Arthur Foote played | death of his wife, and he finds his young daugiter un- 
well-nigh perfectly a suite for flute and piano by Godard, | happy, because forbidden by her grand father, whose fire 
who, with other of the younger Paris men, writes | of sectional prejudice still burns hot and high, to accept 
occasionally for wind instruments. Itis a delightful | the love of a manly young ‘Northerner’ engaged in the 
thing, cloyingly sweet perhaps, but done with true Gallic | same railroad service which has nominally brought Harry 
grace and lightness and ending with a tripping little | Preston—known as Captain Davenport—back to Alabama. 
waltz that bristles, none the less, with difficulties. 


work of the quintette was most excellent technically and ) and final revelation of his identity, and not least to 
thoroughly appreciative and sympathetic. Mr. C. F | 


Webber sang Beethoven’s ‘Adelaide’ unusually well and | the sweetheart of his boyhood. 
did the best he could with a rather bad serenade and the 
uninteresting ‘Aubade’ from ‘Le Roi d’Ys.’ 

At the first concert of the Cecilia on Monday two! Tucker, slow of thought and sweet of heart, the queer, 
works new to Boston were given, Berlioz’ ‘Fifth of May’ | kindly son of a mother ‘’pendin’ on him,’ is a creation of 


The Happiness comes to all, through Preston's intervention | 
Preston himself who finds sunset content in the love of | 


There are several collateral—one could hardly cajl | 
them subordinate—characters: one of whom, Squire | 








——- 
that beautifully humorous sort in watching which the 
smile and the quiver are never far apart on the Specta- 
tor's lips. Tucker is perfectly played by Mr. Odell wi). 
liams; end no more stinted praise need be given to the 
Colcnel Moberly of Mr. Burr McIntosh, in whom the jmp. 
petuous chivalry, the sweet, siow Southern speech, the 
quaint naiveté, the briiliant courage of a vanishing type 
of lovable gentlemen live and teach their lesson. Indeed, 
with the exception of Mr. Bainbridge, whose Davenport 
was so hopelessly bad that every spoken line was a waj| 
for Barrymore to come and speak it, the players deaj; 
very worthily with the parts assigned them and in Speech 
and movement accomplished wonderfully well the difficult 
| task of preserving the essentially Southern atmosphere of 
the play. Mr. Thomas deserves ‘true applause and Joye’ 
for giving to Northern eyes a glimpse of the South as jt 
is, not the South of brutal slave-drivers and rempant 
duellists, but of loyal men and gentle women and sweet 
amenities of home. The piay, finally, is exquisitely set. 

At the Boston Museum, Pettitt’s new melodrama, ‘4 
| Sailor’s Knot,’ has won measurable favor with audiences 
who are fond of drama written, so to speak, exclusively 
| for the brasses. It is verily a melodrama after the most 
| ardent type of its now slowly vanishing kind, with kiq- 

nappings and poisonings and shootings and mutinies and 

|floggings and maids forlorn and heroes in desperat: 

straits. With the same sort of reckless prodigality that 
| used to distinguish the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ companies 

| with two Evas, three Marks and four Topsies, ‘A Sailor's 
Knot’ offers us two villians, two comic sailors and two 
heroes; but it isso niggardly in the matter of heroines 

| that we see the single and sadly overworked representa- 

| tive of this class on theeve of marriage with noless than 

| three lovers in four short acts. Speaking in good faith, 
ithe melodrama has its own roughly hewn and highly 

|colorefi interest. Laid in press-gang and Bonaparte 

days, it borrows from them much novel picturesqueness 
| in the matter of scenery and costume and now and then it 
has a touch of the genuinely stirring and unexpected, as 
in Westward’s really fine appeal to the mutineers to think 

| of themselves as belonging to the England of Nelson and 

| Collingwood and, by freely pledging themselves to duty, 
| to let the Dauntless set sail, full-manned like her mates 

ito meet the invading fleet. 

| The acting is on the whole rather better than the play 
| requires, though the vociferant, rapid, stongue-tripping 

| monologues lay many droll pitfalls for tongues more 
| used to theterse, natural speech of the’ average modern 

play. Mr. Plympton’s Jack is altogether admirable, al! 

i but ‘Salvini-ish’ in the breezy, virile sailorhood of the 

first act and heartily moving inthe scene of feverish 

delirium. Mr. Abbe, asa pigtailed boatswain with an 

irresistible and unaccountable sort of voice, is 
funny indeed. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, the Kendals conclude to- 
night their successful engagement. ‘The only novelty of 
their fortnight here has been the production of ‘Still 
Waters Run Deep,’ a play grown honorable, it is true, 
with years; but its dull conventionality is such that one 
is tempted to wish that its waters may in future run so 
inuch deeper as to be altogether out of sight. The 
most admirable performance of the engagement has 
been ‘All for Her,’ in which ringing and brilliant drama 
Mr. Kendal emerges from the mist of languid Havana 
smoke, which in general wraps him disguisingly about. 
and shows himself all a man and thoroughly an actor. 


very 


At the Globe Theatre, ‘Superba’ has anticipated 
Christmas with its merry and gorgeous shows. At the 
Columbia Theatre, ‘Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows’ depart 
to-night, much lamented, from the stage where they 
have awakened so much harmless mirth. At the Park 
Theatre, ‘The County Fair’ supplies fare of the homely 
and wholesome sort without which no dramatic banquet 
is complete. At the Grand Opera House, William Barry 
of Barry and Fay in ‘McKenna’s Flirtation’ has hugely 
amused the patrons of the house. At the Howard 
Atheneum, the Howard Athenzum Star Specialty Com- 
pany has been most welcome. 





The Appalachian Botanic Exhibition. 


The exhibition of specimens of plants and flowers, 
especially of alpine flora, contemplated since last spring 
by the Appalachian Mountain Club, isto be held at its 
jrooms at 9 Park Street on December 9, 10, 11 and 12 
|from 10.30 a. m. to 5.30 p. m. each day. Of the 





}specimens of flowering plants to be shown many are 
| foreign; but our own local flora is well represented by 
}collections personally obtained by members of the clu» 
|expressly for this exhibition. Many alpine plants are 
jalso to be shown from the White Mountains, the Cat- 
| skills, Coloradvy and Switzerland. There is to be a fine 
{collection from California, including supplementary 
| studies of flowers in water-colors, and some excellent 
| specimens have been brought from Alaska and British 
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OGDEN, 


— THE — 


RAILROAD CENTRE OF 
THE FAR WEST. 


A City of incomparable beauty 
and the Railroad and Commercial 
Centre of Utah and adjoining states. 
Over 4,000 miles of Railroads now 
in actual operation have their ter- 
minus at Ogden. Having but 20,000 
population, with proportionate real 
estate values and the absolute cer- 
tainty of quickly making a great 
city, it presents probably the best 
field for profitable real estate in- 
vestment in the world. 

For descriptive matter call on or 
address 

W. H. HARVEY, 
36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Wesleyan Block, Room 4. 





In Aid of the Indians. 


Fair to be held December 
9th and 10th at Eliot Hall, Jamaica Plain, 
by the ladies of the Jamaica Plain Branch 
of the Massachusetts Indian Association is 
one to which the attention of our readers 
can be fairly and safely called, we think, 
and we trust they will ‘read, mark and 
inwardly digest’ this notice. 


The Indian 


Smoking in South Africa. 





Almost every traveller, says a writer in 
Blackwood's Magazine, has encountered 
certain marvellous experiences which, if 
he be prudent, he will forbear detailing, 
under the penalty of being considered a 
bold-faced liar; and I only venture to al- 
lude to the following circumstance because 
itcan be corroborated by many indepen- 
dent witnesses. The Kimberley Kaffirs are 
extremely fond of cigars, but they smoke 
with the lighted end in their mouths. 
When this peculiarity was first mentioned 
to me, I supposed that my informant was 
cracking a somewhat vacuous joke; but to 
my amazement I saw numerous instances 
of the reality in the compound. ‘The 
native first lighted his cigar by the ordin- 
ary method, then turning it round, he 
deftly arranged the hotly glowing end in 
his mouth, and tucking away his tongue in 
his cheek, proceeded to inspire and expire 
the fumes, very gradually consuming the 
whole of the cigur. The smokers assured 
me that the process was warm, comfort- 
ing, delicious, and far superior to the 
usual mode. On subseqnent trial I found 
that the knack is less difficult to acquire 
than might be supposed. 





Animal-Taming by Electricity. 


A German journalist, Herr; Waldemar 
Utto, has invented a unique electrical 
arrangement,says Iron, for taming animals 
and initiating them inthe usual wild-beast 
performances. The essentials to Herr 
Otto’s invention are a whip composed of 
wire and a metal foot-plate, which is 
wholly or partially to constitute the floor 
of the cage, the whip and the plating being 
connected with the respective poles of a 
powerful galvanic battery. Whenever the 
animal which itis desired to tame comes 
in contact with the metallic plate it will, 
on pressure of a key, receive with every 
stroke of the whipa sharp electric shock. 
A very few applications of this novel lash 
are said to subdue completely the spirit of 
the one-time denizen of the forest or plain, 
as the case may be. When it is considered 
that the electric current has effected its 
purpose, pressure on the key @an be 
released, and the whip is made to operate 
in the ordinary physical way. In view of 
the terrible fate which has recently be- 
fallen several of the daring members of 
perhaps the most dangerous existing pro- 
fession, the Otto method of .animal-taming 
would appear ,to have a successful future 
before it. 


Ants in Surgery. 

Ants, says the Medical Times, have very 
powerful jaws, considering the size of 
their bodies; and, therefore, their method 
of fighting is by biting. They will bite 
one another and hold on with a wonderfnl 
grip of their jaws, even after legs have 
Seen bitten off by other ants. Sometimes 
six or eight ants will be clinging witha 
death-grip te one another, making a pecu- 
liar spectacle, and some with half of the 
body gone. One singular fact is that the 
grip of an ant’s jaw is retained even after 


the body has been bitten off, and nothing | 


but the head remains. This knowledge is 


possessed by a certain tribe of Indians in | 
Brazil, who put the ants to a very peculiar | 


use. When an Indian gets a gash cut in 
his hand, instead of having his hand | 


sewed together, as physicians do in this 
country, he procures five or six large ants, 
and, holding their heads near the gash, 
they bring their jaws together in biting 
the flesh and thus pull the two sides of 
the gasb together. Then the Indian pinches 
off the bodies of the ants and leaves their 
heads clinging to the gash, which is held 
together until the wound is perfectly 
healed. 


BORROWED JESTS. 


MATURAL. 


First Damsel—But I thought he said he 


would never speak to you again. Second 
Damsel— Oh, yes; but he saw I[ hada 


cold, and he couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to tell me of asure cure.—[Pick Me 
Up. 

Head Mistress—Miss Balfour, I saw you 
kiss that Tarleton boy. Whatis the mean- 
ing of that? Sweet Girl Graduate—I can 


spell it, Miss Grayson, but I can’t define it. 
—(Life. 


Travers (sighing) —I must get me a 
new overcoat. Miss Summit—Why, that 
one looks as good as new. Have you had 
it long? ‘Trayers—Well I should say so. 
Why, I just paid for it.—[Clothier and 
Furnisher. 


Miss Myllion— Do you believe in Dar- 
win’s theory, Count, that man descended 
from a monkey? Count Spaghetti—Noa, 
no! ButI have da g-r-r-eata mucha times 
seena da monk’ descend froma da man 
when I used to gr-r-inda da org’—er—or 
see da man playa da org’ ina de street.— 
{ The Ciub. 


Old Mr. Dadkins— You've been calling 
on my daughter for six months without 


saying a word to me; now I want to know 
your intentions. Young Mr. Rising— 
That’s all right. I’m willing to do the 
square thing, if you are. What are your 
intentions? --[ Puck. 


It is all very well, through the summer 
months, to wear a light, comfortable 
slouch hat ora bat of straw; but in the 
winter, when one dons his long gray ulster 
or puts on a heavy black overcoat, the 
most appropriate covering forthe head is a 
handsome silk hat. Nothing so completes 
aman’s wardrobe and adds tothe air of 
dignity that he naturally assumes upon the 
advent of cold weather. To have a silk 
hat look well, it should fit perfectly, and 
this means it should be made to order. A 
silk hat can be obtained, made to order, at 
Crocker Bros’ store, Province St., 
cheaper than elsewhere. 


CGEMS 


— AND — 


GEM JEWELRY. 


DIAMONDS, RUBIES, 
EMERALBS, SAPPHIRES, PEARLS. 


OPALS, 


Radiant with play ot brilliant colors and 
a fall line of precious stones, from the 
inexpensive to the very costly. 


MORSE & FOSS, 


No. 120 Tremont Street, 


Near Hamilton Place, 


ox 
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Rooms 18 and 19, One Flight. Elevator. 


Private School of Short Hand 


AND TYPEWRITING. 


Number of pupils limited to 15. 
instruction by an experienced teacher 
references, § Akron Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Thorough and eareful 
with highest 


BOSTONI'COMMONWEALTH. _ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


5 . 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Holiday Edition. By HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE. New 
TION. 
tions and over 120 text illustrations by E. W. 
Kemble. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Venetian Life. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
EDITION. Illustrated with 


| Br HOLIDAY 


aquatints from 
} 


original Water-colors by Childe Hassam, F. | 


Hopkinson Smith, Rhoda Holmes-Nicholls 
| and Ross Turner. 2 vols. 12mo, $5.00. 


The One-Hoss Shay, 


With its companion Poems, HOW THE OLD HORSE 
WON THE BET and THE BROOMSTICK TRAIN. 

| BY OLIVER WENDELL 

| 

' 


HOLMES. With 


| 
62 Illustrations and Decorations by Howard | 


Pyle. Bound in full leather, $1.50. 
Snow Bound. 
By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. New 


HOLIDAY EDITION. With eight Photogravure 
Illustrations and a portrait of Mr. Whittier. 
16mo, colored edges, $1.50. 


Latest Literary Essays and 


Addresses of James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 


Including papers on Milton, Gray, Landor, Wal- 
ton, Shakespeare's “Richard III.,’’ etc. 8vo, 
$1.25. 

A most welcome book to the 
admiring readers. 


Odes, Lyrics and Sonnets. 


Selections from the writings of James Russell 
Lowell. Artistically printed and tastefully 
bound in white, green and gola. $1.00. 


host of Lowell's 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, § 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


LBOSTON. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


FOR 1892 WILLJCONTAIN: 


Don Orsino. 


A serial novel by Mr. F. 


*,* 


Marion Crawford. 


Studies of Marked Men. 


On George Bancroft, by W. M. 
Orestes A. Brownson, 
Lathrop; John Esten 
Nelson Page, etc. 


An American at Home in Europe 


Sloane; 
by George {Parsons 
_Cooke,,, by , Thomas 


By William Henry Bishop Experiences 
in living in France, Spain, , ngland; and 
Italy. 


Studies of American Cities. 


Descriptions of the cities which have 
greatest influence on American life. 


Papers on Japan. 
A series of picturesquejfarticles by Lafcadio 
Hearn. 


Improvement of Town Life. 
Papers on Parks, Museums of;]Art, Free 
Libraries. 


Single-Number Stories 
are arranged for, from Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Octave Thanet, Ellen sae! Kirk, Margaret 
Deland, Joel Chandler Harris and others.4 


Educational Topics, 
Especially the education of girls and women, 
will be fully considered. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year, 
postage free. 


the 


in advance, 


The November and December numbers 
sent free to new subscribers whose sub- 
scriptions for 1892 are received before 
December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are atthe risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be 
made by money order, draft or registered letter, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


“TH. CHAPLIN & SON, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR J 


Young Men's Nobby Footwear. 


A Large Assortment of 
LADIES’ & MEN’S HOLIDAY SLIPPERS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Full Line of Edwin C. Burt & Co.’s (N. Y.) 
Fine Shoes. 


1829 Washington Street, Boston. 


Right on corner of Waltham &t. 


i 





ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY EDI- 
With 2 portraits, 16 full-page illustra- 


ee 
pp ART 
ES PHOTOGRAPHS 


MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED 


—FOR— 


ArtAlbums and Collections 


1891 Saton pictures just published. Views 
from all parts of the world. Portraits of 
Authors, Companies, Painters, etc. 
Many specialties for the Holidays. 


PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTING 
— AND — 
ARTISTIC FRAMING TO ORDER. 








Framed Photographs for Gifts. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


| BBS mee Street, Boston. 
Holidays, 1891 
Simei a Jewelry, 
‘Silver Novelties, 


Family Silver, 
Watches. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Go, 


511 Washington St., cor, West. 


Clocks, 


JAMES W. HAWLEY, 


THE NOTED 


LADIES TAILOR 


COSTUMER AND HABITMAKER, 
8 and 20 Temple Place 
Wishes to announce to the Ladies of 


Boston and vicinity that he is ready 
to make 


DRESSES AND WRAPS 


For Street and Evening Wear. 
—ALSO— 


ULSTERS, TOP COATS, DRIV- 
ING COATS, JACKETS AND 
DOLM ANS. 


RIDING .’. HABITS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Waterproof Thybet the Newest Cloth. 
$50.00 to 370.00. 


LATEST STYLE RIDING SKIRT. 


Ladies wishing to furnish their own 
cloth can do so. 


JAMES W. HAWLEY, 


28 Temple Place. 








And all kinds of Fur Garments 
made and repaired in the latest 
styles. 


M. A. FONDA, 


180 Tremont St., Room 31. 





| 
| 


Christmas Gifts | 


Precious Gems and Fine Jewelry. 


Masonic, Military and Society Medals 
and Badges for Presentation. 


HENRY GUILD & SONS, 


Washington Street, corner Winter Street, 
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Ladies’ 


BOSTON. COMMONWEALTH. 


Postage on one se Uy at Ouaee on eases 
andkerchief is 2 andkerchiefs is 
— re) Unlaundered 4, scents. 
ro Hand-Embroidered < 






Pure Linen 
Ladies’ Hand- 
as Illustration, 
1 inch hem, is 
pure linen and 
quality) be pro- 
house in New 
the Cheapest 
had for the price, 
The same qual- 
handkerchief, 









Note. 


Postage on six 
Handkerchiefs is 
6 cents. 


FACIAL MASSAGE. 


Restores the youthful contour to the 

face and brings the color to the cheeks, 

in conjunction with the medicated va- 

ee! douche, etc. Removes black heads 

and all discolorationa of the skin. 
SPECIAL TREATMENT FOR WRINKLES. | 
OLEINE will positively develop 

the figure. 


MISS ROBARTS 


FIRST introduced Facial Massage to 
the Ladies of Boston, after visiting 
Paris to perfect herself inthis art. Miss 
ROBARTs postively guarantees to 
cure aguati(hangnall)and permanent- 
ly improve the shape of the nails. 


BOSTON TOILET PARLORS, 


Hotel Pelham, cor. Tremont and Boy!l- 
ston Sts. Formerly Knickerbocker Bld’g 


“Anti-Wrinkle” ro Sample of “Almond 
move sent on receipt 


ves Freckles, Soap” (se y 
Biemishes, Yellow- of 4 cents in stamps 


ness, etc,, from the for postage. It makes | 
skin. Unaffected by smooth the roughest | 
perspiration skin 


PINAULT 


My different Part- “Pinusine” for 
siun Toilet Requisites Women’s Weakness. 
es. Used by Physi- 

are prepared for the 


cians and best Hospi- 

the tals. Circulars sent. 

teeth, the eyes, the MME PINAULT 
(LATE OF PARIS.) 


lips; and cannot be J 
detected in any light. k 7 
No. 10 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


<OSANO CAND 


A Superior Toilet Article. 


skin, the hair, 





This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
the Skin, C: wing the Face and Hands, after its 
ap slication, to have a Delicate, Pure and Fresh 
Color, unatt: ainable without its use. 

Price, 25 cents. For sale by Druggists and 
Dealera in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & CO., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CU., CAR- 
TER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass. 


J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


And 338 Summer St., W. Somerville, Masa, 
P. 0. Box 5 vas, Boston, Mass. 


Highest Award ¢ at Mec) hanics’ Fair, 1887 


Castilian Cream 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing,Carpets,etc., and 
Gloss frem Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F. C. Lord, Agt..W West | Roxbury, Mass. 


and 1890, 





EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


Initial Hem-Stitched 









1 1-2 inch hem, 25 cts. 
We carry the largest 
Stock of Handkerchiefs, 
both Ladies’ 
Gentlemen's, in 
America. 

















Handkerchiefs. 
kerchief, same 
size 14 inches, 
Warranted all 
cannot (same 
cured of any other 
England. It is 
and BEST to be 

viz, 20 cts. 
ity Gentlemen's 
size 18 inches, 


and 





Postage on one 
doz. Handkerchiefs 
is 10 cents. 


JACK FROST. 


BY ESTHER B. TIFFANY. 
Thy pencil lend me, Jack, 
And with it, pray, 
Thy cunning etcher’s knack. 
I too would play 
The artist on my lady's window-pane; 
So shall she deign 
To read my verses pricked in sparkling 
Of wreathed fern and frond and feathered 


ice, 


grass. 


But stay, alas! 

My burning flngers mar thy tempered tool; 
Thy heart is cool, 

And doth not spoil thy knack. 

Here, take thy pencil, Jack 


—(|The Century. 


FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 


What would the modern woman do with- | 


outa bit of lace or to twist and 
torture into something frivolous and awry 
for her adornment? Fancy a world with- 
out jabots or Jichus or the wherewithal to 
edge ruftles and beautify stiff hems! 

Yet there was a time, not so long ago, 
when none but real laces received recog- 
nition, so snobbish were we in regard to 
frilis and furbelows. But in these days of 
pretty imitations aud of fine cheap laces 
that do not pretend to be anything but 
modest webs, thread laces, point Valén- 
ciennes, point duchess’ and their kin are 
pashed 8 little to the wall, whence they 


chiffon 


must watch rather enviously the flaunting | thing about her. 


popularity of their plebeian rivals. 

The introduction of fine silken tissues, 
the long list of which the ‘Liberty’ 
lead, with chiffon pressing closely after 
them, has probably something to do with 
the temporary banishment of laces of high 


degree. The success of these dainty 
materials has been phenomenal. Hardly 


DECEM BER 139} 


wear is composed of pink surah draped 
with sprigged net and lace and is large 
|enough to cover entirely the front of the 
bodice. The plastron is set into a pointed 
yoke headed by an upright collar, and 
ithe waist-belt is of pale pink ribbon 
| matching the silk. 

Especially appropriate for afternoon 
| wear are a white silk waistcoat, trimmed 
with white chiffon, buttonholed in pink and 
blue silk, studded with beads in two colors, 
jand having a rolling collar of delicate 
| white chiffon exquisitely embroidered, 
| from which fall long, full ends terminating 
jin flounces at the waist. Another lace 
collar and plastron for démi-toilette is in 
| the good old-fashioned shape of which the 
| Quakeress’s full mulle kerchief is a repre- 





PAPA, I 


Little Girl: 


THINK GEORGE 1s 
| sentative. It is, however, coquettishly GET — anges AT COLLEGE! 
, . Papa: HY sO? 

jtrimmed with ribbon bows ornamented ae 
es ; Little Girl: HE SAYS HE 1S TOO OLD To 
| with loops of beads and is as frivolous in EAD “St. NICHOLAS” ANY Mor: 
|effect as its prototype is severe. It may : 
| . . , 0 NICHOLAS cost 200a ; 
he w - as ale a V-s You know S1 cost oe 

e worn either with a high or a V-shaped and it is published by The Century ¢ a of N.Y. 


|bodice. A jabot with 
cream Mechilin lace 
|for an 
| flounces 


trip'e flounces of 
makes a pretty finish | 
informal dinner gown. The 
are attached to embroidered | 
upright band. 

For dark-haired, 
demand pronounced colors in their toilets, 
| there are effective 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESH CULTURE. 
The face and throat 
manipulation and the 
oils and liqul ds— stric ‘tly 


sults are firm, 
skin. 


combinations of yellow | MRS. GREAVES. 


| crépe and black lace, either plain or jetted, | the Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley 


| for theatre wear. supplying die ade - 
J. M. GOLDIE, 


| the of color that street 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 


an 


scientifically treated by 
absorption of nourishing 
no « Cometic 3. The re 

healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 


black-eyed girls who 


Steinkerques, 
dash dresses 
| demand, especially if they are made after | 
| Louis Quatorze fashions, abound in every 
possible shade and variety of materia!. 

To most women, too, the carelessly 
| knotted kerchief of silk or lace is wonder- 
| fully becoming. Allthe familiar changes | 
| are rung on the chiffon ruffle, plain, figured 


}and embroidered, this winter. While they 


Riding Habits, Jackets, Ulsters, 
Costumes, Etc. 


7 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


|/make one and all satisfactory finishes to Rooms 40 and 41. 
afternoon or evening gowns, only one 


| claim to freshness. 
| ruftle of plain white chiffon, simply finished | 
| by its own selvedge. 
about her throat may pose—with apologies 


} 


“AGNES K. FENNESSEY, 
Dress and Cloak Ma 


varieties can lay any | 
This is a wide, double 


among the several 


She who wears it | 


| 
;to Lord Tennyson—as Queen Chrysanthe- | PARLORS. 
;mum of the chrysanthemum garden of | 
| girls, if she so chooses. '18 Temple Pl., Room 7 and 8, 
The truth of the old adage in regard to | BOUTON, MASS. 


| the 





| Sympathetic, because she has allowed all to | 
silks | 


} to start a man upon the subject of himself. 
| Nine times out of ten you will tonch the 


a gown with any pretensions to grace and | 


unconventionality but makes use of them in 
some form or fashion. Recently, too, 
there has come into existence a 
called chiffonelle, every bit as effective as 
chiffon itself and not half as expensive, so 
that at least one fluffy gown is brought 
within the reach of even slender purses. 

But jab 
the most graceful and, if one may apply 
the word in such a connection, decorative 
uses to which either lace or chigfon can be 
put, and to many a girl who knows the 
value of a bit of go'd or blue or pink 
tissue in transforming a street gown into 
something appropriate for evening wear, 
the fact that the authorities on things 
fashionable have set their seal of approval 
upon such makeshifts will be welcome 
tidings. 

Among the trifles displayed at the shops 
this season are some delightful things in 
which marabout feathers and lace com- 





WHEELER & WILSON NEW No. 9, | 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 


| tant parts. 


bined with crépe and chigon play impor- 
A loese plastron for theatre 


| the heart. 
pretty staff | 
}as aa entremets 


; man 
ts and jichus represent perhaps | 


golden qualities of silence is given | 


emphasis once more—this time by Kate 


Field in her ‘Washington.’ “4 Te Bi to | MRS. F, :. SEAVEY, 


be agreeable,” she says, ‘must listen. f | N f | } FS Hy AK IN 


Keep a man wound up, look as though you 
were hanging on his lips, and he'll think 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Cor. Huntington Ave. and Dartmouth St. 


youcharming. For my part, I like to 

listen. It’s a great deal better fun to make 

others talk than to talk one’s self. The | 

listener never makes a fool of herself, be-| — Ww ANTED! ’ 

cause she says nothing. She cannot make P 

enemies by the expression of opinion, for | The Paris Millinery School, first-class Pa 
milliner for teacher. Ladies, come and learn 

she expresses none. She learns a deal} | French Millinery in all its branches; thorough !o- 

t > , . | structions given. Positions given, $10 to $20 per 

about other people, and nobody learns any week. Lessons daily; evenings Monday aod 
Wednesday, $1.00. Lessons given in Dress Cut- 
ting and Basting. 


She gives no offence by 
es Positions given, $2 to $4 per 
egotistic assertion. The talkers call her) jay. Lessons daily, evenings Monday an‘ 

Wednesday. 


MISS M. 
7 TEMPLE PLACE, 


FURS! 


If you intend purchasing anything in Furs this 
season, it will be to your advantage to call on 
H. CRINE, The Furrier,who has the largest line of 
best quality furs to be found in the city, at pmces 
guaranteed lower than elsewhere. 


‘“‘A woman may serve up wit or epigram | Furs redyed, repaired and made over in lates 
I’m | and most desirable styles, in best possible manne 


and be liked; but 
; | at lowest prices. Perfect fit guaranteed. 
convinced that a woman who monopolizes } 


conversation is doomed to be hated. Wo-! H. CRINE, Exclusive Practical Furrier, 
in society is to be, man is to do. us and 17 AVON STREET. 

Beyond all other horrors are the shop- 
talking horrors. A woman may translate 
Homer, write ‘Romola,’ edit a newspaper, 
conduct important business or act Lady | 
Macbeth, but she must forget herself if | Van —— S Catsup 
she wants to be welcome in society. In | 

fact, if woman is not born unselfish, let | 
her assume the noblest of all virtues and, | 
providing she dresses well, she will be 
| admired.” 

From all this it appears that the old 
adage should, afterall, be amended to read, 
‘Silence is golden provided the other per- 
son talks.’ 


E. GIBBONS. 


avetheir own way. I don’t say that a Room 49. 


woman should everlastingly hold her 
tongue—there are men who insist upon an| 
interchange of ideas; but itis always safe} 


responsive chord and be entertained, as | 
everybody can talk well on what is nearest | 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 for No pay till cured. 
DR. 4. STi EPHENS, Lebanon, Onis 





Is PURE 


MADE FROM RIPE TOMATOES AND 
DELICIOUS IN FLAVOR. 


It will surely please you. Procure " 


from your grocer. 


A. A. WAYNE & CO., 


New England Agents, 
16 & 17 INDIA ST., BOST«N, MASS: 


MARGARET FarRFax. 





The blandest man to be met with these days is | 
the whilom rheumatic who has tried Salvation Oil. | 
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nin So, Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. soth hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 


and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 
furt ished throughout. a 
rhe restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
ptry. 
Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


DAM & DE REVERE, Proprictors. 


HOTEL DEVONSHIRE, 


42d Street, Opp. Grand Central Depot, N.Y. 
Adjoining Lirtcoln National Bark. 


European plan, Restaurant at moder- 
ate prices. Rooms, $1.00 per day and 
upwards. 

Baggage taken to and from Grand Central De- 

free, saving Carriage hire and Express on 
Baggage. New Whittier Elevator Packages taken 
eare of free of charge. 


S.L. HASEY. Proprietor. 


ELECTRIC BELLS. STEAM HEAT. 
Telephone 845. 


Merchants Exchange Hotel 


Temple St., Portland, Me. 


Most central location in the city. 
to all Horse Cars. 


GEORGE E. WATSON, Proprietor 


THE .”. ALBANY, 


DENVER, - - COL. 


Convenient to 


Strictly First-Class. 150 Rooms. 
Finely Furnished. 60 Bay Windows. 
Excellent Table. 


Best Location in the City, being only | 


one block froin the Post Office and very 
close to the Metropolitan Theatre and 


Tabor Grand Opera House. 


Rates $3.00 to $4.00 Per Day. 


H. A. SISSON, Manager. 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


ge to and from the depot. 
$2.00 per day, 


Rates, 


o. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


ADAMS HOUSE, 


BOSTON, 


BUROPEAN PLAN: 


Washington Street, ana’soyiston- 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and | 
Principal Dry Goods Stores. All leading horse 
car routes pass the door. 


GEORGE G. HALL, Proprietor. 
‘ 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


| 
Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 


195 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of | 


Service. 


Annsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
lectric and Horse Cars pass the door to al! 
Parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


Dining i 


Prompt Service. | 








HOTEL .”. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


49 Province Court, Boston. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


VERCELLI’S, 


198 & 200 BOYLSTON ST,, 


Opposite Public Garden, 


Also Entrance 36 & 38 Park Square. 


TABLE D'HOTE LUNCH, 


From 12 to 2.30 P. M. 


TABLE D'HOTE DINNER, | 


From 5 to 8.30 P. M. 


NLA CARTE All Day. 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES, 
OPEN UNTIL 12 P. M. 


Wholesale & Reta bata 


36 & 38 PARK 8Q., 
And 198 & 200 Boylston Street, 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH WINES, 


VERMOUTH OF TORINO. 
FERNET BRANCA OF MILANO. 
Chianti Wines in Flasks a Specialty. 
Sole Agent for N. E. States 
Gancia Bros. Canelli, (Asti, Italy) Cele- 
brated Italian Champagne, Mo»cato 


Spumanti, also Red Sparkling 
Nebiolo and Brachetto. 


CALIFORNIA WINES BY THE GAL- 
LON OR CASE. 


Vercelli’s Bouquet (native) from his Vintage. 
J. VERCELLI, Proprietor. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, TROY, 7: ee 


rw MINUTES FROM 
Rates, $2.00 and $2. 50 per day. ‘Newly Furnished. 


G. A. Ross, Proprietor. 
D. G. Rosa, Clerk, formerly Purser Steamer Saratoga 
N. B.—A new departure in rates for fractional 
partof day. No more argument. Viz., $2.00 per 
day rate, $1.00 for 4s day, $1.50 for % day. 


PORTER'S 
Coffee and Lunch Rooms, 


84 COURT & 3 HOWARD STS., 
BOSTON. 


ae Lunches put up to take out. 


| Formerly with WYMAN, No. 9 Water Street. 


ATWOOD'S CAFE 


19 Tremont St., Boston. 


| For all Fancy and Mixed Drinks, | 
| Welsh Rarebit, Broiled Live Lob- 


ster and Musty Ale, call at 


ATTWOOD S. 
EV ANS'S 


Dining Room, Provision Store 


—AND— 


BAKERY, 


Opp. Lowell Depot, BOSTON. 


F, B. WEAVER & CO.’S 


Spring Lane Cafe, 


1 and 3 Spring Lane. 
| First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 


The freshest and best fish that can 
be bought is served on our table. 
Steaks, Chops, Hoasts, ete., 


Cooked to Order. 


HEARTBURN 


INDIGESTION. ACID STOMACH. 


(Dr. Ware’s Eng. Heartburn Lozenges 


guaranteed to cure heartburn, water- 
fe. and acid stomach, or money refanded, 


| Also eure indigestion in first stages. Success- 
= used for 50 years, Large box, 2%e. Trial 


|} sample box, 10c. Ad — 


NYE & vO., IL TON, MASS. 
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VERY THIN AND ‘DELICIOUS. 


BENT’S 


HOME-MADE 


GINGER SNAPS, 


a Vn ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


TRY THEM. 


























BISCUIT 


465 Medford Street, Boston, Mass. 








te the same section of the whole ox. 





HUCKINS’ 
SOUPS. 


TOMATO, MOCK TURTLE, 

OX TAIL, GREEN TURTLE, 

PHA, JULIENNE, 

BEEF, VERMICELLI, 

CHICKEN, TERRAPIN, 

MACARONI, CONSOMME, 

BOUILLON, OKRA OR GUMBO 

VEGETABLE, SOUP AND BOUILLI. 
MULLIGATAWNEY. 

RICH AND 


PERFECTLY SEASONED. 

Require only to be heated, and then are ready to 
serve. Prepared with ‘care from only the 
best materials. Have enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation for more than twenty-two years. 


TEST FREE fend us 20 cents, to 


heip pay express, and 
Soups, your choice. 


receive, prepaid, two 
J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


sample cans of these 
Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 














Sold by all Leading Grocers. 








0. N. CHASE, 


191 


{West Newton Street, 
ROSTON, MASS., 
3% Doors from Columbus Ave. 


Orders taken and goods deliv- 
ered to any part of the city free 
of charge. 


1. Tip of Sirloin. 2. Middle of 
Sirloin. 8. First Cut of Sirloin. 
4. Back of Rump. 5. Middle o 
Rump. 6. Faceof Rump. 7. 
Aitch Bone. 8. Lower Part of 
Round. 8. Top of Round. 9. 
Vein. 10. Poorer Part of Round. 
ll. Poorer Part of Vein. 12. 
Shin. 13. Boneless Flank. 14. 
Thick Flank with Bones. 15. 
First Cut of Ribs. c¢. Chuck 
Ribs. d. Neck. 16. Rattle Rand. 
17. Second Cut of Rattle Rand. 
18. Brisket (a. the navel end; b. 
the butt end.) 19. Fore Shin. 
Tenderloin. Liver. Tripe,plain. 


HIND PART OF BEEF. The figures in the hind quarter correspond Tripe, honey-comb. Heart. 


Suet. Ox Tail. 


‘SA first-class article at a right price.’ 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals) other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house. 
keeper, and the ingredients 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 


A single trial only is needed to insure its perma- 
nent use. 

Put up in cans for first-class Family tra:le, prices 
5, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 1244 |b. cans for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., etc. 


_ OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





GEO. WALKER, 


Wine Store. 
We make a specialty of keeping in 
stock a choice assortment of Bottled 
Goods for Family Trade. 


121 BROADWAY, 0, BOSTON. 
PRINTING AN ia ING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 

Po try, Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 

tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &e. 


21 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 





So 
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SIMPSON SPRING 
CWhite Label) 


GINGER ALE. 





Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 


For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. | 





Attention is called to the fact that + The 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 
the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That ‘Alabama’ is Alabama indeed and 
not eastern Massachusetts masquerading. 

That though the new Museum play is a 
‘Knot,’ nobody wants to cut it 

That favorites may come and favorites 





rest of the repertory is as yet undeter- 
mined. ‘A Fair Rebel’ follows the opera, 
December 14, for one week, and next comes 
‘The Limited Mail.’ 


At the Globe Theatre,’next Monday, Miss 
Agnes Huntington, delightfully remem- 
bered from last season, begins a fortnight’s 
engagement in ‘Captain Thérése, a new 
operetta, we believe, by Planquette. Miss 
Huntington, of course, appears in man’s 
attire, and the supporting company, as last 
year, is excellent. 


travaganza, ‘Bill Nye’s’ ‘The Cadi’ and ‘La 
Cigale’ with Lillian Russell. 


‘Alabama,’ one of the worthiest and 
most beautiful plays of the generation, will 
remain one week longer at the Tremont 
Theatre. It will be followed by Rosina 
| Vokes, brightest of visitors for the Christ- 
| mas holidays, and later come ‘The Bosto- 
| nians’ in light opera, Nat Goodwin and 
Mme. Bernhardt. Miss Vokes opens in ‘A 
Game of Cards,’ ‘My Milliner’s Bill’ and ‘A 
Pantomime Rehersal.’ 





| ‘A Sailor’s Knot’ will bind fast the in- 


terest of patrons of the Museum until 
further notice. It is frankly a melodrama, 
but very cleverly acted and mounted with 


beautiful—scenery ever shown on the 
Museum stage. Mr. Field announces the 
annual performances of standard comedies 
early next year. 
| cludes ‘The School for 
Assurance,’ ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ ‘The 
| Road to Ruin,’ in which Mr. Plympton did 
| such admirable work last year, ‘Masks and 
| Faces,’ ‘The Poor Gentleman’ and, happily, 
| ‘Caste.’ 
| ‘The County Fair,’ 
| month, 





now 
nightly wins new 


in its fourth 
friends and de- 


may go, but Miss Abby, chief favorite of lights old ones at the Park Theatre. 


all, stays on forever. 

That ‘The Weaker Sex’ sheds lakes 
tears over the play of that name. 

That your true Alabamian never calls it 
‘Alabahma,’ but always—short and crisp— 
‘Alabammer.’ 


of 


That the scene on the road to Paris in| 


Ezra Kendal, in ‘A Pair of Kids,’ will be 
the attraction at the Grand Opera House, 
|} next week. A new 
| Patrol,’ follows December 14. 


At the Howard Athenwum, next week, 
the Irwin Brothers’ Vaudeville Company 


‘A Sailor's Knot’ is a very beautiful bit of | will offer a varied and amusing entertain- 


stage illusion. | nent. 

That Mme. Tavary of the Hauck Opera | 
Company, stranger though she was, has} 
proved her artistic right to hearty | 
welcome. 

That the Boston critics have been telling 
Mrs. Kendal some uncommonly plain truths. 

That with every new performance here 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ is better and better 
done. 


That Miss Eastlake must have concluded 


Other bookings at this house for 
the month are ‘The Ivy Leaf,’ ‘True Irish 
Hearts’ and ‘The City Club.’ 


Ignaz Jan Paderewski, the famous Polish 
pianist, will be heard for the first times in 
Boston at the Symphony rehearsal and con- 
|cert this week. To-night he will play his 

own concerto, &@ waltz and an impromptu 
| by Chopin and one of Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsodies. Next Wednesday 
cember 9, at Music Hall, he will appear 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


for Thursday ‘Martha’ with Tavary. The | 


Other pieces to follow | 
at the Globe are ‘Sinbad the Sailor,’ an ex- | 


some of the prettiest—in one ‘set’. even | 


The list contemplated in- | 
Scandal,’ ‘London | 


melodrama, ‘The Fire | 


night, De-, 


that something else than Wilson Barrett's | with Walter Damrosch’s orchestra, playing | 
‘professional jealousy’ stands between her | altogether with orchestra. On Monday after- 
and the appreciation of the American public. | noon next, also at Music Hall, he begins a 
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Natural Teas. 


In the mountainous region of Kiating, 
Mr. Barber, says Chambers’ Journal, dis- 
|covered two remarkable varieties. The 
monks of Mount O-mi, oi Mount O, use a 
a plant which produces an infusion natur- 
ally sweet, and tasting, as brewed, just 
like coarse Congon with a large addition of 
brown sugar. The plant is natural tea- 
and-sugar. The plant is grown on the 
mountain slopes near the monastery, and 
does not seem to be known elsewhere. 
The leaf is to all appearance just like that 
of an ordinary tea leaf, and probably the 
saccharine essence may be due to the soil. 

The other curiosity natural tea-and- 
milk. This is a wild plant, growing in an 
elevated region without cultivation, and 
yielding an infusion which tastes just like 
tea and milk, without sugar, or perhaps 
|more like teaand butter. This plant is 
found in an uninhabited region west of 
Kiating, at an elevation of 6,000 feet and 
upward, and in leafy shrubs about 15 feet 


is 


ihigh. Not merely the leaf but the whole 
| plant is used to make the infusion. Even 
ithe wood when chopped up and _ boiled 


} 


along with a few dried leaves yieldsa 
strongly colored tea, with much the same 
flavor as the Thibetans produce from their 
bricks and butter. Botanists may be able 
|to explain these phenomena, and perhaps 
| to classify the plant in some other family 
than the tea plant. 


The Lothrop Magazines. 


The Christmas Wide Awake is as gay as old 
Santa Claus himself, and it is a big pack of holiday 
delights. Its exquisite frontispiece, in color, is 
from the terra cotta bas-relief ‘Day and Night’ by 
Caroline Hunt Rimmer, daughter of Dr. Rimmer 
the late famous Art-Anatomist. Perbaps the 
story that will attract the most attention is the 
| first one of the ‘Fair Harvard’ series, ‘Such Stuff 
|}as Dreams are mnade of,’ by John Mead Howells, 
the son of W. D. Howells, a good proof that there 
is something in heredity. The opening story is as 
delicious and fresh: ‘How Christmas came in the 
Little Black Tent,’ by Mrs. Charlotte M. Vaile, 
; with two illustrations by Irving R. Wiles. ‘Christ- 
| mas with “Ole Sherman’’’ is an incident of the 
war, from the rebel standpoint, in which General 
| Sherman figures genially. ‘Queen 
| Needles,’ by Susan Coolidge, is an hietorical ballad 
of Norway. Another fine ballat is ‘The Fourth 
Little Boy,’ by Mary K. Wilkins, with seven 
pictures by Childe Hassam. ‘The War of the 
Schools,’ by Capt. C. A. Curtis, U. 8. A., is a 
splendid snow balling story. ‘Captain Joe’ is a 
particalarly bright and fresh war stery by a new 
| Southern writer, Helen Keene. “In Arctic Pack- 
| Ice” isa thrilling story by Lieut-Col. Thorndike, 
the first In the series of ‘One Man’s Adventures.’ 

The serialsjopen well: ‘Jack Brereton’s Three 
Months’ Service,’ a war story by Mrs. Maria Mc 
Intosh Cox, ‘The Lance of Kanana,’ an historical 
Arabian story by Abdel Ardavan, ‘The Writ 
ings-Down of Dorothy Holcomb,’ some quaint 
New England village work. There are also the 
departments, besides many bright pictures and 
poems. Wide Awake Is $2.40a year. D. Lothrop 
Company: Boston. 

The Pansy for December is now ready; it is not 
necessary for us to read all the stories to know 
whether it is wholesome for children. It contains 


Margaret’s | 


That when Alexander Salvini plays 


Othello he will very literally step into his | 


father’s shoes. 

That for once the second act of ‘Carmen’ 
suggested a disreputable tavern and not a 
staid family hotel. 

That Mr. McIntosh’s speech has the true 
southern ‘Burr.’ 

That Mozart’s obscure Italian librettist 
in ‘Don Juan’ has fairly beaten our own 
Mr. Mansfield. 

That £2 a seat was the modest price 
asked at the London copyright representa- 
tion of Kipling’s and Balestier’s play. 

That Agnes Huntington deserves a royal 
welcome alike for herself and for the ‘all- 
round’ excellence of her performances. 


That our Aldermen, whatever the French | 


government may have done, are not likely 
to prohibit ‘Thérmidor.’ 

That itis to be hoped that the ‘gurgly’ 
rhymes in praise of ‘Jane’ will find a place 
on the Columbia programme. 








Announcement and Chat. 


At the Hollis Street Theatre next week 
Sardou's noted emotional drama of the 
French Revolution, ‘Thérmidor,’ will be 
given for the first times in Boston by one 
of Charles Frohman’s companies, including 
Elsie DeWolfe, Frederick de Belleville and 
Frederick Bond. The fine scenery and 
effects used in the production of the piece 
in New York are also promised. ‘Thérmi- 
dor’ continues for a fortnight, and then 
Augustus Pitou’s Stock Company comes in 
Miss Morton’s ‘Geoffrey Middleton,’ Clyde 
Fitch’s ‘A Modern Match’ and possibly a 
third new play. 


‘Jane,’ one of Charles Frohman’s farcical 
comedies, heralded by ‘gurgly’ rhymes and 


smiling bill-boards, will be given at the! 


Columbia Theatre on Monday night. All 

who remember the excellently entertaining 

work of Miss Johnstone Bennett—who con- | 
tributed so much to the success of ‘Jane’ in 

New York—when she was a member of Mr. 

Mansfield’s company will 
cordially back to Boston. 


The Hauck Opera Company, which has 
met such deserved success, remains at the 
Boston Theatre next week. For Monday 
. evening ‘Lohengrin’ is announced with 
Hauck,Trewelli and Montariol; for Tuesday 
a repetition of ‘Faust’ with Tavary, Bovet 
and Ricci; for Wednesday a repetition 
of ‘Carmen’ with Hauck and Del Puente; | 


welcome her | 


| series of recitals with a representative pro- 
gramme from Beethoven, Schumann, Schu- 

bert, Chopin, Rubinstein and Liszt. Other 

| recitals will be given on the afternoons of 
December 8, 23, 28 and 29. 





| The programme for the Symphony con- 
cert to-night includes, beside the concerto 
and the shorter pieces for Paderewskl, 
Weber's overture ‘Eurvanthe,’ Svendsen’s 
‘Carnival in Paris’ (first time) and Beet- 
| hoven’s fourth symphony. 


| Mr. Walter Damrosch’s New York Sym- 


| phony Orchestra, with Paderewski, will be | 


|heard for the first time in Boston next 


| Wednesday evening at Music Hall. The 
Tschaikowsky’s new | 
the ballet airs | 


;}orchestra will play 
} symphony in C, number 2, 
| from Gluck’s ‘Iphigeneia in Aulis’ and the 


| prelude and closing scene from Wagner's 
| ‘Tristran and Isolde.’ 


| Thethird Philharmonic concert 
given next Thursday afternoon, December 
| 10, at the Tremont Theatre. Mr. C. F. 
| Webber and Mrs. Hopekirk will be the so- 
loists. 


The Apollo Club will repeat the pro- 


gramme of last Wednesday, elsewhere 
| noted, next Monday night at Music Hall. 


The Handel and Haydn Society announces 
four concerts for its seventy-seventh sea- 
|}son. The usual performance of ‘The Mes- 


siah’ will be given Sanday evening, Decem- | 


ber 20, with the assistance of 
| Nordica, Miss Lena Little and Messrs. L. 
E. Auty and Barrington Foote. Mrs. 


| Beach’s new mass will be sung February | 


7, Bach’s Passion Music April 15 and ‘The 
Creation’ April 17. 








Before the days of Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup a 
pereon troubled with a cough always consulted 
is physician. Now it is no longer necessary. 








Mr. DeWinter—Where did you hesr all 
this long story, anyway? 


Mrs DeWinter—Oh, Mrs. Gadabout told | 
me all about it when we were playing whist } 


last night.—[Somerville Journal. 





Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor:— 


Please inform your readers that I have a posi- - | 
tive remedy for above-named disease. BY ite | Fe bebe rag A i 
timely use, thousands of openees cases have been | 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two THE 
ny = of my remed —_— * ee Ay ro readers BERKSHIRE HILLS 
who have consumption, if they will send me their 
express and P.O. address. Respectfully, SANATORIUM, 


. A. SLOCUM, M. D., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


will be | 


Mme. | 


many short and elevating stories from the able 
pen of Pansy. It is also full of beautiful illustra- 
tions, and we “re sure that the young folks who 
read it will feel better, stronger and happier for 
their association with Pansy, Margaret Sydney 
and the otber favorite authors. It is only $:.00a 
year, 10 centsa number. D. Lothrop Company, 
Publishers, Boeton 








Taking butter from milk 
was known in the earliest 
times. It was left for our 
time to make a milk of cod- 
liver oil. 

Milk, the emulsion of but- 
ter, is an easier food than 
butter. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is an easier food 
than cod-liver oil. It is rest 
for digestion. It stimulates, 
helps, restores, digestion; 
and, at the same time, sup- 
plies the body a kind of 
nourishment it can get in no 
other way. 


Scorr & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South'sth Avenue, 
| New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oll—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


| JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 














A SCIENTIFIC CURE. 





Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


AMUSEMENTS. 





The foo! 

= , —=—=!{ Was 8 

q and the 

COLUMBIA THEATRE <on 
Handsomest Theatre in Boston. . 

[IILARRIS & ATKINSON....++-+-+++ Props. and Mon pick J€ 

978 to 986 Washington St ® and § 

ic ; nd the 

The Laughing Hit of the Season oe | 


““ JANE.” 


Comedy'’s Daintiest Cameo. 





He al 


400 TIMES IN LONDON. 
100 NIGHTS IN NEW York me "2 
Direct from the Madison Sauare Theatre y poh 
the original cast, under the direction of ° Ip shor 
MR. CHARLES FROHMAN. _ 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday — 
Performan e at 8 o'clock. Carriages at I : 2 
PARK THEATRE. ree 
J. A. CRABTREE. ..ccccccccsecccccsveccess Ma “oT! 
NEIL BURGESS and lo 

AND THE 

PERMANENT ATTRACTION. a the 
BOSTON MUSEUM. sone 
Bat. RR. ME. FERED e voc csccccccectasesacesaes Manag = 
THE GREAT PRODUCTION: ; i 
PettittUs Picturesque Romantic Dram 4+ 


A SAILOR’S KNOT. § * 





GRAND CAST: SCENIC SPLENDORs has p 
SUPERB MECHANICAL EFFECTS: ron 
UNIQUE COSTUMES! ORIGINAL MUSIC: selec! 
EVERVTAING NEW: era 
the ¢ 
work 
Evenings at 7.45. Wednesday and Saturday at! The 
. Eng 
GLOBE THEATRE. aa 
MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Manage ~ 
Two Weeks-—Commencing Monday, December Pe 
ENGAGEMENT OF ie 
MISS AGNES HUNTINGTON 
AND HER OPERA COMPANY , 
Presenting for the first time n Boston Plar ee walt 
latest successful Opera ect 
CAPTAIN THERESE cha 
A SUPERB PRODUCTION at 
Abounding in Bright and Spark M ~e 
Beautiful Scenery: agnificent ( er 
Evenings at 7.45—Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 — 
STREET a 
HOLLIS THEATRE. chi 
ISAAC B. RICH......0000 Proprietor and Manag 
Commencing MONDAY, DEC.7 


CHARLES FROHMAN’S PRODUCTION 


Of Sardou’s Masterpiece, be 


- THERMIDOR ; 
. in 
Complete Original Cast aud Scenery ev 
° ve 
Eve’ga at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at - e 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. a! 
at 
PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props. and Managers " 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. : 
WEEK Commencing DEC. 7. t 
The Eccentric Comedian ™ 
in his great laughing craze 
F KIDS : 
' a 
Eve’gs at 7.45. Matinees Tues. Thurs. aad Sat. a* ( 
Next } The Latest Succe<s, ‘ 
Attraction } THE FIRE PATRO! 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS.....-+. Proprietor and Manage 


Commencing Monday, Dec. 7: 


THE IRWIN BROTHERS 


VAUDEVILLE COMPANT. 


Eve’gs at 8. 


| 


WM. H. JACKSON 
TATLOR, 


8 Province Court, opp. Boston Tavé 
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| Clothes Cleaned, Dyed and Repaired in the ™ 
manner, also Cutting, Making. 
| from Garments. 
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pECEMBER 5, 1891 


THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


The football team of the Mountaintop School 
Was a team both strong and sound; 

and they ‘W alloped’ the boys from all other schools 
For many & mile around. 


nick Jenks was the captain of the team, 

and a very fine captain he; 

way he would tackle and rush and kick, 
il All you with joy to see. 


itl 
nd the 


Itw 


put there Was one strange thing about Capt. Dick 
No matter how hot the fight, 
Though the rest had the clothes alltorn from their 
cks, 


He always came out all right 


with never @ tear and never a rip, 
with never a button gone; 

» short, it was perfectly marvellous 
rhat clothes could be made 80 strong. 

Rut you see it was one of those Ironclad Suits, 
T! at the football captain wore, 

From 607 Washington Street, 
From Barnaby’'s clothing store 


Notre.—The Ironclad Combination consists of a 
ibie-breasted all wool suit, Extra Trousers 
sod long, double-breasted Cape Overcoat. Sizes 5 
14 years, all for $10, obte penare Care at 
J. B. BARNABY & CO.’ 
7 Washington Street, Opp. Globe Theatre. 


4&4 Christmas 9 Suggestion. ITH contributions each week on Art, Music, Science, Sanitary, Finance, and Farm and Garden 
Of course the one great and important question by specialists, and stories by such weavers of fiction as Thomas Hardy, Elizabeth Stuart 
ithe present moment in every healthy and Phelps, Walter Besant, Julian Hawthorne, Revecca Harding Davis, W. Clark Russell, Rose Terry 
wellalisposed mind is, ‘What sha'l I get for | Cooke, Harold Frederic, Julie M. Lippman, 8. G. W. Benjamin, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, and 
~ a hie ae cana bd yy® | Matt Crim, THE INDEPENDENT is surely a weekly magazine of the deepest Interest and for the 
suggestion. ‘Every one likes pictures. This is a | bighest cultivation of the home circle 
ile positively without exception. Get your 


fiends a collection of photographs, 
sll in accordance with the amount you wish 
spend, eitherin an ulbum or separately, suit- 
gthe character of the pictures to the tastes of 
e fortunate receiver. If his tastes are literary, | 
get him a dozen or more photographs of the 


large or 


suthors he likes best, or pictures illustrating 
his favorite books. If he has travelled, nothing | 
ould delight him more than views of the scenes 
e has visited, of the cities through which he 


| 

has passed and of the famous buildings that he | 

has see n. Or, if the one to whom you wish we | 
nake a presenthas no pronounced preferences 

select a choice collection of photographs of gen- | 

pees of | 

| 

| 

| 


eral interest as, for instance, 
the old masters and of their most celebrated 
works 

The finest collection of ee a gee in New 
England, if notindeed in the hole country, is 


be seen at the gallery of the Soule Photograph 


it 388 Washington St. Wheir large catalogue | 
ntaining over 12,000 subjects will be sent to 
any address for li cents. If you are undecided 

asto what sort of pictures will best suit your | 
ose, the attendants at the gallery will be 
and glad to give suggestions and assistance. 


} 


A Word About Christmas. 


ristmas will be upon us in a twinkling. Don't 
iil Christmas eve t& get your presents. Se- | 
ect them now, while you have time and also a 
assortment to choose from. Now the best | 
of a Christmas gift is permanent | 
mething that will last. For instance, 
plece of jewelry, which will give 
» when received and equal pleasure 
twenty years hence. Henry Guild & Sons, cor- 
ner Washington and Winter Streets, havea par- 
ticularly fine assortment of gems in various 
settings and of fine jewelry of every description. 
ey have also all kinds of society medals and 
vxiges, which would make a most acceptable 
Christmas gift toa member of an order 


Gems Make Fine Presents. 


n getting something to give for a Christ- 
mas present it is always the best plan to 
select a gift, no matter how small it may 
be, which is genuine and durable. Noth- 
ing better answers this description than a 


precious stone of some kind, whether set 
in ring, pin or pendant. It will last for- 





ever and grow more valuable with every 
year. Messrs. Morse & Foss of 120 Tre- 


mont St., Rooms 18 and 19 (up one flight) 
have amagnificent assortmentof diamonds, 
rubies, pearls, sapphires, emeralds, opals 
and other gems, set in every possible way 
and ranging in price from small sums to | 
large amounts. These gentlemen have | 
een in the business for many years, and | 
ther house carries a better stock or | 
sells at lower prices. 
rHE : ; | 
Clubberly—My tailor came | 
yesterday and I couldn’t pay him. Sad, 
assure you, Pupette—I know how that 
and ] can sympathize with you, old man. 
Clubberly—Don’t sympathize with 
Sympathize with the tailor.—[Clothier an aaa 
Furnisher. 


WRONG MAN. 


— | 


Deafness Can’t be Cured 
by local applications, 
he diseased portion of the ear. 
only one way to cure deafness, 
by constitutional remedies. 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube re-tored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be destroyed 
forever: nine cases out of ten are caused 
Sy catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
aby case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that we cannot cure by taking Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure. Send for circulars, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


There is 
and thatis 


as they cannot reach | 


Deafness is | 


Tube. | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THE 


No. 


-” is an undenominational weekly of world-wide 
all Christian Churches. 


Its departments of 
Research,” etc 


, are of the greatest value to every mi 


LITERARY. 


ig is a literary paper of the highest type. 
Whittier, Edmund C. Stedman, R. H. 
Louis Chandler Moulton, Edith M. 


We hav 
Stoddard, 
Thomas, 


Preston, 
Everett Hale, T. W 
Ward Howe, 


Edmund Gosse, 
- Higginson, Edward Eggleston, 


regular writers or for the frequent symposiums 


1892. 


HE INDEPENDENT 
ever before, 


never recedes. 
and it will welcome to its subscript 


advances 


| live, dominant social and religious questions of the 
| literature. 


TER 


$23.00 
5.00 


One Vear - - - oe 
Two Vears - - - « 


P.O, Box 2787. 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


- LUDLAM 








YOUNG MALE CANARIES,{$2.25 EACH. 


ELIOT ST. BIRD STORE,J119 ELIOT STREET, BOSTON. 


GOOD BOOKS 


— ARE — 


ifts Wisely Chosen 
HE BEST BOOKS 


For Old and Young, Holidays 


AND ALL DAYS, AT 


LOTHROPS 


Opposite Bromfield Street 


BOSTON, - - - 








MASS. 


Bargain Counter, Rooms 8 and 
9, where are displayed Job Lots 


and balances of editions. (Take 
elevator.) 
Early callers will obtain the 


INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 


Edgar Fawcett, 
Guiney, Suean Coolidge, Graham R. Thomson, H. H. Boyesen, Francis Turner 


j} com, Margaret J. Andrew Lang, 


John Burroughs, Grace Greenwood, Els 
of Senators, Congressmen, theologians, college professors, and specialists in other lines, engaged as 
The department of book reviews is better and fuller 
than that of any other periodical in the country, being conducted by two editors and a dozen specialists. 


FAMILY. 


THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


Importer and Dealer in All Kinds 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


Fine Young Parrots, 


1848. 


IOUS. 


reputation. Its contributors are the leaders in 
“Religious Intelligence,” ‘‘Missions,” * Biblical 
nister and layman. 


é published lately poems and articles by John G. 
T. B. Aldrich, Joaquin Miller, A.C. Swinburne, 
Rudyard Kipling, Louise Imogen 
Palgrave, Lucy Lar- 
James Payn, Goldwin Smith, Edward 
Olive Thorne Miller, Maurice Thompson, Julia 
uine Goodale, ani W.C. Wilkinson, besides scores 


It will, therefore,{be better the coming year than 
ion list all who wish to read discussions of the 
day, and the best work of the 


MS. 


Six Months - - - 
Three Months <- - 


best masters of 


$1.50 
75 


OF 


85.00 each. 
BRASS CAGES FROM 85c. AT THE 


THE SUN 
Has secured during 1892: 


w. D. 
George Meredith, 


Howells, H. Rider Haggard, 
Norman Lockyer, 
Andrew Lang, Conan Doyle, 
Mark Twain. 
J. Chandler Harris, 
R. Louts Stevenson, William Black, 

W. Clark Russell, Mary E. Wilkins, 


Frances Hodgson Barnett, 


St. George Mivait, 
Rudyard Kipling, 


And many other distinguishea Writers. 


The Sunday Sun 
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Best of Republican Newspapers. 





The Tribune for 1892. 





Roswell G. Horr on the Tariff. 





The Republican party, triumphant in 1891, wherever 
national issues were at stake, renews, aggressively and 
bravely, the fight for 1892. Tue New York TRIBUNE, 
the ablest, most reliable, and best of Republican papers, 
leads the way, 

During 1892, Roswell G. Horr, ot Michigan, the witty 
orator, will continue in Tuk Trisune his remarkable 
articles on the Tariff, Reciprocity, Coinage, and the 
Currency, These topics are alt understandable; the Re- 
publican policy with regard to all of them is right, patri- 

otic and impregnable; but dust has been thrown in the 
peoples's eyes, and the air has been filled with fog, by 
lying and ‘tricky Tariff-Reformers. THe Trtpunes prints 
from one to five exceedingly entertaining articles every 
week explaining these questions. 

Mr. Horr begins at the beginning of every subject, and 
m «kes it so clear that everyone can understand and no 
one can answer him. Ask any neighbor what he thinks 
of Mr. Horr's writings. He will tell you that they are 
genial, clear, entertaining and perfectly unanswerable. 
A specialty is made of answering all questions, asked in 
good faith, on the Tariff, Reciprocity, Coinage, the Cur 

rency -and the projects of the Farmers’ Allance, THe 
PRIBUNE Is the best national Republican paper to sup- 

plement your local paper during 1892. 


How to Succeed in Life, 








THE Triswne will also continue the series of articles 
to Young Men and Women, penned by men who, begin- 

ning life themselves with few advantages, have never 

theless succeeded honorably and brilliantly. It will also 
reply to questions as to what young men and women 
should do to succeed in life, under the partic ular circum 

stances in which their lot in life is cast. The ane will 
be written under the direction of Roswell G. Horr, 
whose familiarity with American life and opportunities 
and whose deep and cordial sympathy with all who are 
struggling wage pr adverse circumstances, promise to 
make the replies practical and satisfactory. 


Vital Topics of the Day. 





Many special contributions will be printed from men 
and women of distinguished reputation Among the 
topics are: “Silver Coinage, the latest views;" “Proper 
Function of the Minority in Legislation,” to include 
one paper each from a Democrat and a Republican, 
p yrominent in public life; ‘Harmful Tendencles of Trusts ;"' 
‘Arid Lands of the U nited States; “Millionaires of the 
United State s:' “Free Postal Delivery in Rural Commu 
nities” “Better Pay for Fourth Class: ,Postmasters ;" 
“Importance of the Nicaragua Canal," ‘Village Im- 
provement; “Our German Fellow Citizens in America, 
and many others 

For ‘Families. 
Families will value the pages devoted to “Questions 
and Answers,’ “Household Decoration,” “Ilome Inter- 
ests,” “Cooking,’ “Kniitting and Crochet, “Young 
Folks,” and the Fashions. 
A great editorial page will be printed, and fiction 
foreign letters, book reviews, travels, checkers and chess 
and fun abundantly sapplied. 


Premiums. 
Descriptive circular will be sent free 


Over $2,000 in Cash Prizes. 


Send for terms to agents and raise a club for THe 
Pei H 
Subscriptions. 
WEEKLY, $1. SumMi-WEeKLY, $2 Free for the rest of 


1891, to those subscribing now for 1892 
THE TRIBUNE, 
NEW YORK. 


THE 
“Springfield Republican 
For 1892. 


AN INDEPENDENT, 
ABLE 


COMPLETE AND 
NEWSPAPER. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 
Established in 1824 by Samuei Bowles. 
Published DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN is em- 
phatically a newspaper for the people. It pub 
lishes all the news that is news in the broadest and 
highest sense, unaflected by partisan or personal 
prejudice. It is enterprising, alert and intelligent 
in the performance of its duties to the public. It 
has its own decided opinions on public questions, 
and these opinions are expressed with vigor and 
ability, but they are not allowed to color its news 
columns. THE REPUBLICAN is a thoroughly fair 
journal. Members of all parties who desire to 
keep informed of the important political events 
and discussions of the presidential campaign of 
1892, should subscribe for THE REPUBLICAN. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, $8 a 
year. 


SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 





Price 5c. acopy. By mail $2 a year. 
Address THE ou N, New York. 


LANGUAGES. 


Class and Private Lessons at 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 


COMEDIES, 


Hamlin Ball. Admission, cents. 


Free to our Students. 





|\best bargains. 


ticket, $5.00. 


Is the greatest Sunday Newspaper in the world. 


The Berlitz School of Languages, | 


LECTURES and READINGS in FRENCH and GER- 
Max On Saturdays from il to 1, at Mason and 
season 


WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a ‘year. 
All subecriptions are payable strictly in ad- 
| vance. Specimen copies free. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 


| A 12-page paper of superior merit, will 
be sent free for one month, to any one 
who wishes to try it. N.B. New Sab- 
scribers to The Weekly for 1892 can have 
the paper free for the balance of 1801. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
pada. contenant 


We Have Cured Others. 


Consult us regarding your trouble. It will cost 
you nothing. Our method of treating Sexual 
Weakness, M9 nappa nna and all diseases of 
young and middle-aged men resulting from indis- 
cretions, is conceded to be the best. 


rite us. 
Communications confidential. wren 


2 
BOSTON MEDICAL BUREAU, 
86 Court 8t., cor. Howard, Boston. 
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~ PUBLIC NOTICE. 


TO BRING BEFORE THE PUBLIC the 
merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting 
Glasses, I make this offer to any purchaser of 
Glasses amounting to $2.50, A DISCOUNT OF 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRESENT- 
ING THIS CARD. If more expensive Glasses 
are required, the same proportional discount will 
be alluwed. Open Saturday evenings till 9. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, 


Manufacturing Optician, 


357 Washington Street, Boston. 





HISTORICAL CALENDAR. 








November 28, 1840.—Perhaps the dens- 
est fog ever recorded in London. Business 
was stopped in the city and along the river, 
and accidents were namerous in which 
several people were killed. 


November 29, 7530.—Death of Cardinal 
Wolsey, the great minister of Henry VIII. 
of England. A poor butcher's son, he be- 
came Archbishop of York, Cardinal, Papal 
Legate and finally Lord Chancellor of 
England, possessing long the coniddeunce of 
the king and vieing with his sovereign in 
the magnificence of his living. 


November 30, 1700.—Charles XII. of 
Sweden, at that time little more than a 
boy, defeated the Russians under Peter 
the Great, who far outnumbered the 
Swedish forces, at Narva and ended fora 
time the coalition of Russia, Denmark and 
Poland against Sweden. Eighteen years 
later, on the same day, Charles himself was 
killed by a shot, while waging war against 
Norway. 

December 1, 1848.—UHungary, under the 
leadership of Kossuth, was declared an 
independent republic. But the next year 
the Russians invaded the country; the re- 
volted Hungarians were overwhelmingly 
defeated ; and Kossuth fled first to Turkey 
and afterward to America, visiting Bostor 
and other cities where he was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed. 


December 2, 1805.—The great victory of 
Austerlitz won by Napoleon I. over the 
united forces of the Austrians, Russians 
and Prussians. In a month after the 
battle, the emperor had dictated terms of 
peace to both Austria and Prussia. 


December 3, 1775.—The Continental 
flag was first displayed in our Revolu:ion 
on the flagship of Esek Hopkins, who com- 
manded the first American fleet. 


December 4, 1783. Washington took 
final leave of bis officers during the Revo- 
lution at Newburgh. 

December 5, 1857.—Kossuth, the Hun- 
garian patriot, arrived in New York. The 
next day, asthe guest of the city, he re- 
viewed a great procession of soldiers and 
citizens that had been arranged in his 
honor. 


December 6, 1648.—‘Pride’s Purge.’ Act- 
ing under the orders of Cromwell, a cer- 
tain Col. Pride prevented two hundred 
members of the Long Parliament, who 
were opposed to the schemes of Cromwell 
and the army, from taking their seats. 


December 7, B. C. 43.— The supposed 
date of the assassination of Cicero by the 
partisans of Mark Antony. 

December 8, 1776.—Washington, whose 
army had dwindled to 3,000 men, retreated 
across the Delaware—a manauyre that 
Frederick the Great of Prussia called the 
greatest feat in military history. 


December 9, 1856.— Death of Father 
Matthew, the apostle of temperance,’ at 
the age of sixty-six. 


December 10, 1520.— Luther publicly 
burned at Wittemberg, about nine o’clock 
in the morning, the papal bull of condem- 
nation, the decretal and other documents 
directed against the Reformation and him- 
self as the leader in the movement. 


December 11, 1620.—The Pilgrims, who 
had sounded the harbor of Plymouth and 
found it navigable for shipping, sent a 
small exploring party ashore. They found 
brooks and cornfields and reported the 
spot a suitable site for a settlement. 





For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
use: by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
iMarrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 
hroughoutthe world. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


Mrunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
tively Cured by admiuisteriag Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
a glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge ot the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
instance a pertect cure has followed. It never Fails, 
The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. Cures guaranteed. 

48 page book of particulars free. Address 


GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 
185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


\ 


“Tho Wan Without County” 


BY -<—— 





BOUND IN CLOTH. 


Wl be mailed free to any Subscriber, renewing 


remittance. Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 
Checks, 2-cent Stamps, Post Office Money Orders, 
or Express Money Orders accepted. Credit will 
be given upon receipt of money for one year from 
the time last paid for. 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


25 Bromfield St., Eoston, Mass. 


We will send “The Man Without A 
Country” free to any reader obtaining a 
new subscriber to THE COMMON- 
WEALTH for one year. 


FOR CHRISTMAs™. 


Ditson’s 


5O- 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. Briiliant but easy pieces 
Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 
160 pages. Latest and best songs. 
Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Collection. 
Each song has a ringing cl orus 
Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance musi¢; not difficult 
All these books are large sheet music size. 
ANY VOLUME SENT POSTPAID FOR 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LORENCE Silk Mittens. © 
Phe engraving shows a late style 
ot these goods. They are made 


of (Genuine Flor- 
ence Knitting Silk. 
Whatever the de- 
sign, all feal Flor- 
ence Silk Mittens 
are sold one pair in 
a box, bearing the 
: W brand ‘Florence’’ on 
one end. The pat- 
tern shown here is 
lined in back and 
A wrist throughout 

with silk, They 
A areperfect fitting, 
and in cold cli- 
mates are far 
more durable, 
and quite as 
elegant and 
fashionable 
\ as the best of 
A gloves. Soldby allen- 

ar terprising dealers,who 
Roy can be supplied by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
18 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 





























CONSUMPTION. 


Thave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by ita 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
inits efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slecum, M. ©., 181 Pearl St.. N. ¥: 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.654.20 
LIABILITIES........... 2... 19,072,124.16 


$2,030,530.14 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 


render and Laney 4 insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
pplication to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 








EDWARD E. HALE. | | 


his Subscription to THE COMMONWEALTH this | 
mopth and ye eee this offer at time of his 
or 


Every policy has endorsed-thereon the cash sur. | 


COMMONWEALTH. 





DECEMBER 5, 6; 





All Garments Made by Us Will be 


ROANGO & PIESSE 


FREE OF CHARGE 
YEAR. 


By this the garment will alwavs appear new 
| and stylish, thus preserving it and saving almost | 


its original cost. } 


‘FOR ONE 


| Pants to ordleh Grothe ssc csc cccccccccccensess $5.50 | 
| Suitings to order in the latest novelties....25.00 
| OVOTCORIB. oc cccccccccccccccvecsces seve covce 25.00 | | 


If you wish to be clothed at rea- 
‘stylish, prices and appear neat and 





stylish, take the above into consid- 
eration. 


H.NEWMAN & SON 


Opp. Hancock St. 53 Cambridge St. 
We are the on'y tailors in New England offer- 
ing the above inducements. 


Superior Ciothing. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS—AII made 
in our own workshops. 

The best clothing made to order in 
Custom Department. 


Men’s and Boys’ 
Choice Furnishing Goods. 


Laundry 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St., Boston. 


work of the nicest character. 


 Peverowm 


DR. 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Pred, 
2 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common.) 





JARGER’S 


















| 











YOU HAVE A WEAK BACK, 
your stomach is faint, your head 
light, sometimes dizzy, bad taste 
in mouth mornings, bowels irreg- 
ular, appetite poor, nose stopped 
up, sometimes you are lowspir- 
ited and worn out, this is caused 
by Impure Blood, the root of all 
. human diseases. 

The Indian Doctor A. P. Bozzarro’s Blood Purifier will eure 
you if you have not commenced to spit blood. Price, one 
dollar per bottle, 6 for $5. Send at once while there is yet 
time. All pains, toothache, headache, rheumatism, etc., in- 
stantly removed by his Indian Ground Mog O11. Price, 50 
cents. Your children whe pick their nose, jump in their 
sleep, ete., have worms, Indian Worm Wafers, 25 cents per 
box. Chapped skin, sores, uleers, itch, eezema, cured by using 
indian Salve. Price, 25 cents per box. Cough Syrup, 50 cents 
| per bottle, for colds, coughs, asthma, etc. 

- N ~~ e medicines sent to any address at above prices 

vA 3OZZARRO direct fromthe INDIAN DOCTOR’S 
MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 237 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. Alidiseases treated. Consultation FREE. 





_§. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


5634 TREMONT 
BOSTON. 


| Has constantly on handa large and choice as 
| sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
| Weddings, Funerals, ete. Decorations of all kinds 
{ arranged in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
; by mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
?rices 20 per cent. lower than those oi any other 
| Floristin thecity. Orders taken Saturday for 

Sunday will zecetve prompt attention. Open 
| evenings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P M. 


sT. 


WALL PAPERS 


A Large Stock of new designs os 
fine, medium and low cost Wall Papers 
10 per cent. lower than any other 
store in Boston. 


a: 2. Dee, 
CORNHILEA, 
First Door from Washington Street, 


The Choicest Paintings 


BY EMINENT FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 


For sale at reasonable pri 


es by 


CEO. C. FOLSOM, 


36 BROMFIELD ST. Take Elevator, 


No 611 ac » . 
Wasningten_ Street 
—Boston— 


¢ BICYCLES 
CIVEN 

NY 

A 


AWAY 


TO THE 


BOYS 


AND 


CIRLS. 


Write for particulars to 


HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY CO., 


52 Purchase Street, Boston. 


Nad Nd Ned Nad NI NIN Nd Nad Ned Ned Ned 


PARA AAAA 
Ned Nad Na I IN Ne Ne Nee Nate 


AMPHLCTS, Books, Illustrated Cata 
# logues, Price-Lists, and Law D’rintin, 
nts of Town Officers, Societies 
\ Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, Geneatogics 
also Cards and Env elopes,—all colors. 
WT ITE, Letter and Billheads, Statements 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders 
} HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards 
uvitations, Ete., engraved or printed 
{* the highest stvle of the art, with t! 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neaily, proniptly correctly by 


GeE0. E. CROSBY & 60., Boston. 


No. 383 Washin p. Franklin 
corn 7: Elevator to Ream V4 


GRIFFITH’S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equalto new. Also 
carpet-beating and naphtha cleansing. 

Senc postal for team to cau. Upwards ot 
40 Branch cffices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 

Send all orders to 


Griffith's Steam Laundry Co., 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 531-2. 


CLEANSING. 


Oldest Establishment in Boston. 
Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken 
Upand Relaid as Ordered. Moths exterminated 
in Rugs. Furniture, etc., by Heatcd Naphtha 
Process. Bedding Disinfected and Renovated. 


gton St., opp 






No extra charge for expressage. 


CHURCH CLEANSING COMP’Y, 





927, Harrison Avenue, Boston. 
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watches, Glock 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


Ladies’ Solid Gold, Stem-wind, Waltham | 
Watches, $20, $23, $24, $25, $28, $30. | 


Ladies’ Patent Gold Case Waltham and 
Elgin Watches, $12, $14, $16, §18, 
fully warranted. 

Gents’ Solid Silver, Stem-wind, Waltham 
and Elgin Watches, $9, $11, $13, $15. 

Gents’ Patent tiold Case 
Watches, $9, $12, $15, warrant with 
every watch. 

Eight-day, half-hour strike, Cathedral 
Gong Parlor Clocks, $5, $7, $8, $9, 
$10, $12, $15, $18, delivered at your 
address. 

Wedding and Engagement Rings, Jew- 
elry and Small Wares, at a very low 
figure. 

Select Early and get the Cream; goods 
reserved by makivg a small deposit. 


G. L. SWETT, 


Watchmaker and Optical Expert, 
1447 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


BOSTON 


STREET DIRECTORY 


POCKET EDITION, 


Showing Location and Numbers of all 
Intersecting Streets, Avenues, Places, 
Parks, Squares and Wharves. Also 

STREET RAILWAY GUIDE, 
CHURCEES AND MINISTERS, 
CEMETERIES, 

BANKS, 

CITY OFFICIALS, 

POLICE STATIONS, 

PLACES OF AMUSEMENTS, Ete., 


With a Copperplate Map. 
SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 


155 Franklin Street. 


Sent by Mail on receipt of 25 cents; also 
For Sale by ail Newsdealers. 


_WE ARE THE LEADERS 


IN GOOD WORK 
ome ane 





ye \ 


NISNVIDAYO HON 






DOMESTIC FINISH. - 
HIGH POUSH. ALL HANDWORK 


THE COIN REVIEW © 


| tells all about Old Coins and 
where to sell them. 
vt The only paper of the kind pub- 


lished in the United States. 
sy Mail,10 Cts. Silver or Stamps. 
J. E. HOOPER, 
No. 1 Province Court, 
Or 9 Lindall Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Buys a Postal Card. 


ever invented,( 





Massage and Vapor Baths 


Unsurpassed for Mental Overwork, Ner- 


vous and Chronic Diseases. 


DR. M. LUCY NELSON, 
33iBOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Office Hours, 10a.m.to 9p. m. 





We send the marvelous French 
Remedy CALTHOS free, anda 
legal guarantee that CALTHOs will 
STOP Discharges & Emissions, 
CURE Spermatorrhea, V aricocele 
and RESTORE Lost Vigor. 

Use tt and pay if satisfied. 

Address, VON MOHL CO., 
Sole American Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio, 











“BOSTON PARALYTIC 


wT 
—Ahv— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, *ass. 

For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, ephover. 
brain and nervous diseases in aJl their torms. The only 
paralytic institute in the United States. Consultation 
and ad~ice at the institute free. Patients waited upon 


at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to | 


any address. 





Cured Without Use of 
the Knife. 


There are no diseases which are so much 
dreaded by ordinary mortals as cancers and 
tumors. The commencement of their treatment 
has been many times the death warrant of the 


| patient, and the terrible suffering and attendant 
Waltham | 


risk of hemorrhage, through the ordinary mode 


of cure, the use of the knife and with caustic, has | 
made many a person shrink from the attempt to | 


get rid of them until too late. How sinks the 


heart of man or woman, when for the first time | 


they are told by their physician that the lump 


} upon the breast, face or other part, which during 
| the last one, two, three or more years has grown 
| from a slight pimple to the size of a walnut,isa 


pronounced cancer! It is not intended here to 
give any diagnosis of the different varieties of 
cancers, but only some of the leading symptoms 
of the approach of this terrible disease. If you 
have a lump of unnatural growth upon the breast 
or other part of the person, attended with stinging 
darting, pricking, creeping or shooting pains, 
give it your attention at once, and don't attempt 
to cure it yourself with the thousand and one 
remedies offered by your friends. Go at once to 
Dr. Solomon’s Medical Institute, 75 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. If the affection is a cancer or of a 
cancerous nature, you should at once have proper 
treatment. If you have a horny, scaly pimple, 
with an occasional exfoliation of the same, upon 
the lip, face or nose, attended with similar symp- 
toms as above, itis something you should attend 
to atonce. Delays are dangerous. 

Tumors consist of deposits of humor or morbid 
material, generally in some gland or jorgan. All 
tumors depend upon a disturbance of the natural 
functions of the digestive or nutritive organs, 
bumors or morbid materials in the blood and the 
circulating fluids, which settle in a tissue or gland, 
where humors settle only when the blood is filled 
with more poisonous substances than can be 
carried out of the body. Tumors and cancers 
should be attended to before their growth becomes 
arge. 

For over twenty years Dr. James M. Solomon 
has made the treatment and cure of cancers with- 
out the use of the knife or caustic a study, and 
the result has been a medicine used both internally 
and externally which completely removes the 
growth and eradicates the poison trum the system 
forever. Patients who have been pronounced 


incurable by physicians or at hospitais are espec- 
jally invited to consult the doctor at his office, 
75 Court Street, Boston, Mass. Che doctor will 
also be pleased to answer any correspondence 
concerning his treatment. The treatment is a 
botanical one and causes no inconvenience or 
detention from work. Attention is called to the 


following sworn testimonial of from aladywho has | 


been treated by the doctor, and who is ready 
to answer any letters of inquiry. 

One of the most remarkable cases which has 
been treated by Dr. J. M. Solomon is that of Miss 
Jennie Belcher of 96 G Street, South Boston. 
Miss Belcher is a young lady of excellent famlly, 
goca education, and a real honest, Christian 
woman. Ip an interview with a reporter she 
states her case freely, without any reservation, and 
in a way that would lead one to believe that she 
owes her life to the treatment of the doctor. She 
wishes every one to know how she was cured 
and desires any one to call on her personally at 
her residence and hear her story from her own 
mouth. 

“J first began to feel the trouble about two 
years ago, but did not pay much attention to it, 
as it did not inconvenience me very much. 
About a year ago I was taken sick with diph- 
theria and was confined to my bed for over eight 
weeks. The other trouble began to develop and 
caused me great — and inconvenience. I 
consulted nine physicians, and after an examina- 
tion by one of the surgeons at one of the city 
hospitals, they concluded the trouble to be a 
large fibroid tumor of a cancerous nature. I was 
told by the physicians that nothing could be done 
for me to eradicate the tumor or to remove it, 
except by the use of the knife. It was very large 
weighing over seven pounds, and was two 
growths, one on the right side and one on the 
jeft side, and was as hard as a piece of wood. 
They told me also that my chances of surviving 
the operation were only one in sixty. I did not 
shrink from this operation, knowing that it was 
my only chance for life, but my family was very 
much opposed to it and would not consent to it. 
I gave up all treatment for some time, during 
which the tumor enlarged to double its former 
size, causing me much trouble. My father and 
sisters gave me up, and my four sisters were 
heart-broken. No one can realize the pain that I 
sutfered. I had no appetite, could not sleep, and 
was in as wretched a condition as could be con- 
ceived of. Atthis time I was recommended to 
Dr. solomon. He stated that I had two tumors 
and advised that it would be suicidal to allow 
them to be removed by the use of the knife, but 


that hehad a much better way of removing the | 


growth with the use only of simple botanical 
remedies. With renewed hope, I placed myself 
under his charge. The treatment was simple. I 
took a decoction of herbs before meals and pills 


night and morning. In less than two weeks after | 


taking it the tumor began to be reduced in size. 
In four months and a half it went entirely away; 


}and the cure was accomplished without the use 
lofthe knife or poison in any form. In giving 


this testimonial to the public 1 do so because 


| want everybody to know what Dr. Solomon can 
| do for sufferers like myself. I am afraid that I 
| never can express the gratitude I fee! for the re- 
| fief obtained, through the blessings of God, un- 


der the treatment of Dr. James M. Solomon. I 
now have an excellent appetite, can eat three 


‘|good meals a day, when before 1 could take 


food only in a liquid form. I now sleep well 
and can attend to all my household duties. A 
friend of mine asked one of the prominent physi- 
cians who had examined me, regarding this tu- 
mor and was told by him that he did not believe 


|it could be cured. When informed that the tumor 


had been entirely removed, he expressed himseif 
as being very much surprised, as he did not 
believe such a thing was possible. 
“JENNIE BELCHER.” 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss., 
Boston, Aug. £5, 1891. Then personaliy appeared 


| the above-named Jennie Belcher and made oath 


INSTITUTE OPENjDAILY FROM 9A. M. | and subscribed the above statement before me. 


to5 P.M. 


M. B. COOGAN, Notary Public. 








s and Jewely PANCERS AND TUMORS TREMONT TURKISH BATHS, SAVE $4 


Corner Tremont and Beacon Streets, 
} Boston, Mass. 
THE MOST PERFECT AND PALATIAL 


| TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN & ROMAN BATHS 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 

_ Three Turkish Rooms, Large Russian or 
Steam Rooms, Magnificent deep Plunge Bath, 
Largest in Boston. Luxurious 
Cooling Apartments. 


| The Service is Unsurpassed by Any Bath in America. 


Hours for Bathers: Ladies, Wednesday, 8 a. m. 
to2p.m. Sunday, 1 p.m.to6p. m. All other 
| hours for Gentlemen. 


LUNCHES SERVED WHEN DESIRED. 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


Tickets for Turkish and Russian Baths, . $1.00. 
Six Tickets $5.00. Twelve Tickets, $9.00 
After 11 p. eant aa $1. 50 
use of room till 7 a.m., — 


Five minutes walk from all the depots. 


For Ladies Only--42 St. Botolph St., 
In the New Addition to the Allen 
Gymnasium. 


Swimming Classes now forming to be Jan. 1,1892. 
Send for circulars. 
MARY E, ALLEN, 


“ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 





HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! | 


INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will positively 


| 
| A Wonderful Nerve Restorative. 
} 
| 
| 


| 


| restore the weak and nervous to a healthy con- | 


dition. Improves the appetite, 


| Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
| System. 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED By 


18 New Chatham S8St., 
LYNN, MASS. 


Has Your Horse 


Pinched, hard, dry or brittle feet? MORRISON'S 
ENGLISH LINIMENT will soften and grow 


(Contracted Feet 


And prevents and cures Quarter Crack; cures 
Mud Fever; quickly reduces all swellings. 
It is the most wonderful and 


Best Healer Known 


For man or beast, for sprains, sores and wounds 
}ofall kinds. FULLY ARRANTED. 

| Price 4 0z—25c, 16 og —$1.00 a bottle, full weight. 
| If your druggist does not keep it, it will be sent ex. 
| pres» prepaid to any address on receipt ‘of price 
| (or sample bottle for 25c, express not prepaid,) by 
the proprietor, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO. 


| BATH N. H. 


Sold by Weeks & Potter Co., Carter, Carter & 
| Kilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
| Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Cook, Everett & Pennell, 
Portland, Maine. 








Boston, Oct. 9th. 1891. 
Weare using Morrison’s English Liniment in 
our stables and find itto be all that is claimed for it 
by its proprietor. We cheerfully recommend it to 
horsemen generally. 
E. MILLS & CO. 
103 and 105 Beverly St. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large line of Library and Standing Desks, 
Office and Library Furniture of every description. 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Secc..1-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


| 33 & 35 PORTLAND ST.,&BOSTON. 


New Turkish and Russian Baths 


Hours, 9 a. m. till 6 p. m. daily, except Sundays. 


23%. GALIFORNIA 


JUDSON’S personally conducted Overland Ex- 
cursions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through 
| from Boston to Chicago, Ogden, San Francisco 

and Los Angeles, via Denver and Kio Grande R. 
R., the Scenic Line of the World. Leave Boston 
every Tuesday. Each excursion in charge of an 
| efficient and gentlemanly manager. For rates, 
berths, etc., call on or address J. C. JUDSON & 
CU,, 227 Washington street, boston. 


| FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


On and after Nov. 24, 1800, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STRERT, FOR THE WEST. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for T 
6.45 } roy and 


Ibany. 

& e M. EXPRESS, PARLOR (AR for 
iO. roy. 

A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Tr 
11.80 aa Bait ne car to Troy. rhs t 


>. M LY EXPRESS, with Sleepin 
3.00 Cars to Chicago via Nia ara Falls shove 
Line and via Erie and Boston Ane; also to St. 
| Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rvs. 


P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars 
7.00 Buffalo. : eer oe 


J. R. WATSON Gen’) Mass. Agent, 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
8235 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 284 Boy m Nt. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARK. 


HORSEMEN! 


If You Want Infallible Remedies, Use 


PULSIFER’S WARRANTED 
VETERINARY MEDICINES, 


The Most Complete Line in the World. 


POSITIVE HEALER, for Wounds, Nail in 

CoJthe Foot, Scratches, Thrush, ete. Cuts proud 
flesh, but will not blister. Price, 50c. and 
$1.00, 


RESTORATIVE, for Coughs, Indigestion, 
Blood Purifying,ete. Absolutely pure. Price, 
50e. for full pound package. 


WORM POWDERS. Price. 50c. per ox. 


COLIC CURE. Five cents worth usually 
cures. Price, with syringe for adminis- 
tering the dose, 75c. 


FEVER DROPS, for Colds, Chills, Fevers, 
Pinkeye, etc. Price, 50c. 

HOOF OINTMENT, for all diseases of the 
hoof. A Preventive for Corns and Quarter 
Cracks, a8 well as a cure. Has grown new 
hoofs in flve weeks. Price, 50c, 

POWERFUL PENETRATOR, for Spavins, 
Strains, Contracted Cords, Bunches, eto. 
Price, 50c. 

LEG WASH, for trotting horses. 
$2.00 per gallon. 








tT MARK. 


Price, 


Sent to any part of the U. 8., express paid, on 
receipt of price. Agents Wanted Every where. 
1 


| PULSIFER CHEMICAL CO., 


No. 110 Water St., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


‘LCURE FITS! 


| 

| nen I gay cure I do not mean merely tostop them 

for atime and then have them return again, Imeana 

| radicalcure, Ihave made the disease of FITS, EPI- 

| LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure “"e worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reasou for not now receiving a 

| eure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottleof 

| myinfallibleremedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

| “. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St.. N. Vs 


164 BOYLSTON ST., 


| BOSTON, 

| We wish to Call your attention to 
‘our large and excellent line of 
Chinese Coffee and Tea Sets; also all 
‘kinds of Fancy China Tableware. 
|We keep a full line of Pure China 
Teas of our own importation. Also 
a large stock of Chinese and Japa- 
nese Fancy Fans. All kinds of Chi- 
nese hand-made Silk Shawls and 


| 


| Handkerchiefs. 


CHAS.. Y. SING, Manager. 








- : PAT cots 

M, C. A, CIGAR 

| Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 


Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Re eae 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


re eee 


POR Y OURSE ELF. 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER With 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES? 


LADY POOR'S OINTMENT 








Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals al) 


ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes the 
tumors, 

Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Plants have 
produced an OINTMENT which will prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT will con- 
vince the sufferer that there is a Balm for all 
Aches and Pains. 

Mothers, try iton your throbbing breasts and 
aching nipples, and you will find relief speedily. 
OISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy; Boils, Car- 


buucles, Swellings, all kruptions of the Skin, Wounds of al! kinds, Salt Kheum, 
ean be promptly cured by LADY PooR’s OINTMENT. It is the Ne Pius Ultra for ail ilis of mankind. 


Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mall on receipt of price, by 
JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., Bath, N. H. 
Weeks & Potter, Carter, Carter & Hilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Cutler Bros., 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston; Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington; Cook, Everett 
& Pennell, Portiand, Me. 
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A CONDENSED FOOD 


HE ACUTELY SICK, s well as chronic invalids, are starved daily while using 
beef-tea, calfsfoot jelly and the various beef extracts made by application of heat. 





None of these things contain a particle of nutrition, nor do they contribute anything 
for the support of the vital processes, but act solely as stimulants, not restoratives. 

holds in solution the albumoids and salts of lean, raw 
BOVININE meat, prepared by a cold process, containing the life- 
sustaining and tissue-building properties of the meat itself. 
about it. 


‘1. 87% oS 


We have made this Boot especially for the rough-weather 
wear of fall and winter, and have put an inside rubber and cork 
sole in it to render it waterproof, 

It is broad-soled and low-heeled, like the English and Hy- 
gienic Boots, and is a pe rfectly easy boot to walk in—requiring 
no painful “breaking in.’ 


Consult your doctor 

















@ are so sure that this “Common Sense” 
Boot will give satisfaction, that we will guar- 
antee every pair and will refund the money to 
any one who buys a pair, and is not satisfied. 
For dress-wear order Castilian Kid, and for 
every-day-wear order Tampico Goat. 

1.87 is the lowest price that has ever been 
named for a guaranteed Ladies’ Boot. 


Sizes, 2ito 8. Widths, B,C,D,E & EEF. 
Send for Catalogue, FREE. 


Prepaid for $1.87. [Qe%] . 
MOOAR BROS., (305 


‘IT JOLT PUD 2007 OPI Us O87D apHTT 
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remont St., BOSTON. 


16 ss BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


DE CEMBER 5, 18% 
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HAINES BROTHERS” 


“MATCH LESS” 


PIANOS 


HAVE THE LIBERAL AND MOST ENTHUSIASTIC endorsement of 
the World’s best singers, and the best musical judges everywhere accord 
them the merit of possessing the best and most satisfying tone, the 
most delightful touch and delicacy of action, and a power and grand- 
eur truly surprising. 
Patti says: “I never heard a piano possessing such lovely tunes.” 
See the New Styles in all the Fancy Woods. 


C. S. NORRIS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS,) 
11 TREMONT STREET. Isl 


100 Pianos to select from, including Sohmer, Pease and other good makes. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY IS NOW 
PAYING ITS TWENTY-YEAR TONTINE POLICIES, AND 
THE ACTUAL RETURNS SECURED BY THE HOLDERS 
OF THESE POLICIES HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
BY ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

BEFORE YOU ASSURE YOUR LIFE IN ANYICOMPANY. 
APPLY FOR AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RESULTS OF 
A TONTINE POLICY ISSUED AT YOUR AGE ACCORDING 
TO THE SOCIETY'S EXPERIENCE UNDER THE POLICIES 
MATURING IN 1891. 


JAMES H. LAKE, 
BUILDING, BOSTON. 


GENERAL AGENT EQUITADLE 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
We have made extensive arrangements to open in our new building, 
when completed, a 


CUSTOM DRESSMAKING 


Department, complete in every particular. This is in compliance with 
an urgent demand of many customers, attracted by our superb stock 
of imported dress fabrics. 
This Department will be managed by the most experienced and 
artistic people we can find conversant with the proper fashions, and 
with the utmost skill in fitting. It should be unnecessary for us to 
say that it will be conducted on the same equitable basis that has 
characterized our business for a quarter of a century. 

The Best Values that can be afforded for the prices charged, 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

For the present our Fall Goods, all entirely new and choice, from 
Paris and London, will be displayed on the second floor, and orders 
can now be taken. 


Mourning Dresses will be a special feature of this department. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co., 











26-42 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 





Easy as an Old Shoe 
When You First Put It On. 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stores: 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next door 
to Thompson’s; Under Unit~d States Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach Sts. 
45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Providence 
Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. (Charlestown 
Disttict,} Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 





ass 





